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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 5 and 6, 1954 


These sessions are open to anyone who is interested and willing to pay the registration fee. 
Tell your friends about the program. Urge them to attend. 


Tueme: “The Library in the Independent School” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fees, covering both days: 
Non-members — $2.50; Members — $1.00) 


10:00 A.M. Demonstrations of Audio-Visual Aids (all day, 
under the direction of the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of 
the SEB) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum (Sponsored by the Senior 
Booklist and Library Committees of the SEB) 

Chairman: Lewis Perry, Jr., The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 

Topic: “Freedom to Read” 

Speaker: Virgilia Peterson, author, book reviewer for The New 

York Herald Tribune, moderator of the television program 
“The Author Meets the Critics” 
The second half of the forum will consist of the presenta- 
tion of awards to the authors (or their publishers) of the 
ten best adult books for pre-college readers published 
during 1953. These books were selected by the members 
of the Senior Booklist Committee. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: G. Laurence Blauvelt, Headmaster, Milwaukee 
Country Day School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Topics and Speakers: ‘The Ideal School Library” 
Robert S. Lyle, Headmaster, The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. 
“The Library as the Audio-Visual Center” 
Paul G. Chancellor, Librarian, The Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa, 
“‘Who Should Use the Library and How Should It Be Used?” 
Robert U. Jameson, Librarian and teacher of history, The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Chairman: The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Headmaster, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 
Topic: “Information and Inspiration in the Education of the 
Sexes” 


Speakers: The Rev. Erdman Harris, retired Headmaster of 
Shady Side Academy, now of Hamden, Conn. 
Second speaker to be announced. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: S. Rowland Morgan, Jr., Headmaster, The Mary 
C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I. 
Topic: ‘Balancing the Educational Diet” 
Speakers: Description of a course in “Public Health’ 
Mrs. Louise Engel, The Hartridge School, Plainfield, N. J. 
“The Family and its Relationships” 
Mrs. Alice Mosse, The Northfield School for Girls, East 
Northfield, Mass. 
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“Building a Course in Human Relations” 
Mrs. Ruth V. Flom, Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 

Fourth speaker and subject to be announced. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings: 


LATIN 

Chairman: Elizabeth R. Cushman, Westover School, Middle- 
bury, Conn. 

Topic: “How Can the Library Cooperate with the Latin 
Department?” 

Speakers: Dr. Agnes K. Michels, Associate Professor, Bryn 
Mawr College 
Two speakers to be announced, 
This meeting will discuss ways in which the school li- 
brary can help the Latin department by bringing the 
influence of the classics to the students, 


MUSIC 

Chairman: George H. Morgan, The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn, 

Demonstration: Elementary School Orchestra 
(The orchestra of The Allen-Stevenson School, New York 
City; Stanley Gauger, Conductor) 

Open Rehearsal: “‘Cantata 140; Sleepers Wake!” — J. S, Bach 
(Festival chorus and orchestra chosen from member schools 
of the SEB; conductor to be announced later) 

Exhibit: In the meeting room there will be an exhibit of music 
materials: records, materials for orchestral groups and 
choruses 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Mrs. Marjorie Davison Sharp, Director of Lower 
School, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Topic: “‘They Are Still Headline News — Numbers and Read- 
ing” 

Speakers: to be announced, 


RELIGION 


Chairman: Dr. Anthony S. Chadwick, Department of Religion, 
Princeton University 

Topic: “How Can We Reach Secondary School Youth with 
the Message Religion Offers?” 

Speakers: The Rev. A. Graham Baldwin, School Minister, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, 
The Rev. Erdman Harris, retired Headmaster of Shady 
Side Academy, now of Hamden, Conn. 
Ralph Harper, Executive-Director of The Council for Re- 
ligion in Independent Schools. 


SCIENCE 


Chairman: C. J. Koenig, Canterbury School, New Milford, 
Conn. 
The program of this meeting will consist of a showing of 
recent teaching films on atomic energy. Included among 
the films will be: “A is for Atom”; “The Atom in Biol- 
ogy”; “The Atom in Industry”; “The Atom in Medi- 
cine”; and others, 





3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of English Examiners 


The examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
SEB examinations, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues (for those who did not 
register on Friday) 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Open Meeting of the Editors of ‘‘The 
Independent School Bulletin’’ 


This hour-long meeting will consist of an informal dis- 
cussion of how the Buttetin can best serve the member 
schools, The editor and the associate editors will speak 
briefly; then questions and comments will be called for 
from the floor. It is hoped that many “BuLietin Cor- 
respondents’’ will find it possible to attend or to send 
delegates. Everyone who is interested will be welcome. 


10:00 A.M. Demonstrations of Audio-Visual Aids (all day, 
under the direction of the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of 
the SEB) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings: 


ART 
Chairman: Dudley H. Morris, Jr., The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Program to be announced, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Anthony V. Barber, Headmaster, The Lawrence 
School, Hewlett, N. Y. 


Program to be announced. 


ENGLISH 
Chairman: Edmund Fuller, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 


Program to be announced. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn.; Associate Secretary, Modern Language Association 


1. “Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools: a Chal- 
lenge to Secondary School Teachers’’ 


2. “Learning to Listen and to Speak” 
3. “Independence and Interdependence” 


Reports by the special Modern Language Committee of the 
SEB: 


Dorothy M. Bement, Principal, Northampton (Mass.) 
School for Girls 

René N. Bourquin, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 
Jean-Marie Chalufour, St. Bernard’s School, New York 
City 

Burton P. Fowler, Principal, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia 

John W. Gartner, The Lawrenceville (N. J.) School 
Joseph S. Stookins, The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


Bertil A. Uppvall, The Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass. 


Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn, 


J. William Wood, Jr., The Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia 


Nelson Brooks, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., 
Chairman 





10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of Mathematics Ex- 
aminers 


The examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
SEB examinations. 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of Music Committee 


The work of the Curriculum, Materials, Festival, and 
Piano Sub-committees will be compiled into a report to 
be published in June 1954. This open meeting will be 
devoted to a discussion of this report. It is hoped that 
many music teachers will find it possible to attend this 
meeting as well as the section meeting on Friday after- 
noon, Everyone who is interested will be welcome. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon ($4.00, including tax and tip) 
Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board 
1. Report of the Nominating Committee 
2. Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
3. Address: Speaker and subject to be announced. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 
MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Donald H. Byerly, The Haverford School, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 
Topic: ‘““What Mathematics Shall the Independent School 
Teach?” 
Speakers: “On This We Build” 
Walter A. Davis, Jr., The Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn, 
“How Much Variety?” 
Alice H. Darnell, Germantown Friends School, Phil- 
adelphia 
“Modern Mathematics” 
Dr. Cletus O. Oakley, Professor of Mathematics, Haver- 
ford College 
REMEDIAL READING 
Chairman: Warren B. Koehler, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
3:00 P.M. Introduction by the chairman 


3:10 P.M. Dr. Anna Gillingham, Bronxville, N. Y.: “How I 
Teach Reading: A Practical Demonstration — with Con- 
tributing Remarks by Selected Members of the Audience” 
The program of this meeting will be precise and practi- 
cal. Questions will be answered from time to time, and 


the last portion of the meeting will be devoted entirely 
to questions, 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Frederick S, Allis, Jr., Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass, 
Topic: ‘“‘ The Library and the Social Sciences” 
Speakers: Walter Muir Whitehill, Librarian, Boston Athenaeum 


Philip Potter, Headmaster, Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. 


Alice Walter, Librarian, The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y. 


Fourth speaker to be announced. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of French Examiners 


The examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
SEB examination. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Examiners 


The examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
SEB examination, 
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IT’S ALL ENGLISH TO THE GREEKS 


By Dana W. NiswENDER 


Mr. Niswender is director of public relations at Horace Mann School, New York City. 


I 
“ UT, sir, we know that word. It’s Greek.” 
B This and similar remarks impressed on me the 
fact that teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage is a challenge to one’s ingenuity. 

Soon after the group of us who were Fulbright ap- 
pointees had disembarked from the Nea Hellas at 
Piraeus, we were presented with first-hand evidence 
that there are striking differences between American 
and Greek education. We arrived in Greece on Sep- 
tember 11, expecting to begin teaching English at 
Athens College (just outside the City of Athens) on 
September 20. The opening date had been set by the 
national education ministry, which exercises very 
strict supervision over education in all of Greece. We 
quickly learned, however, that the date had been 
pushed ahead to October 8, so that school houses, 
often the only public buildings in a community, could 
be used for polling places in the approaching na- 
tional election. 

In addition, we soon found that the national edu- 
cation ministry prescribes the curriculum and that to 
fulfill the requirements, Greek students must take 
from ten to twelve separate subjects, of which Eng- 
lish is not one. Consequently, when a school wishes 
to teach English, it must be added to the already im- 
posing array of subjects — as it is in the lower school 
at Athens College. Or it may either be given reduced 
time or somehow spliced into the curriculum — both 
of these methods being employed in the upper school. 
This is perhaps the place to digress to explain that 
Athens College is a college in the European sense, 
that boys enter the third grade at nine and ordinarily 
remain for eleven years. Until they progress to the 
upper or high school, they study English five times a 
week. To make it possible to provide adequate time 
for the extensive required curriculum plus English, 
the upper school has been extended to five years. Even 
so, there is time for English to meet only three times 
a week. It is further introduced into the curriculum 
by having some of the required subjects — such as 
several of the science, mathematics, and history 
courses — taught not in Greek but in English. 

In the lower school beginning English is taught 
altogether by the direct method. Here the students 
concentrate on the vocabulary and the (to them) 
quite different rhythm, tone, and pronunciation of 
English. In the seventh and eighth grades English 
grammar is added and is quickly grasped by most of 
the students because it is easy as compared to the 


complexities of Greek grammar. It is certainly of in- 
terest to note here that while almost no student fails 
in English, more students are reported as failing in 
ancient, or classical, Greek than in any other subject. 
Probably because Greek students have had to study 
each English word they know separately and care- 
fully and also perhaps because of the greater length 
of Greek words, they find English spelling less con- 
fusing than do most American students. By the time 
Athens College boys reach the upper school, where I 
did my teaching, they have already acquired a re- 
markable facility in the use of English. 

In the upper school improved pronunciation and 
both conversational and writing vocabulary are em- 
phasized — thus the occasion for the remark with 
which I opened this account. At first I assigned vo- 
cabulary from our reading, much as I would have at 
home. But from the polite remonstrances of my stu- 
dents, I soon learned that words we think of as diffi- 
cult are often derived from Greek and thus present 
no problem to the Greek students — such words as, 
for instance, cataclysm, euphonic, and heterodox. Ac- 
cordingly, I began stressing such simple (to us) words 
as bump, hustle, nod, and snug, which proved to be 
useful additions to their vocabularies. 


II 


Greek students find two aspects of English quite 
unpredictable, as in fact they really are. 

Text books for the teaching of English as a foreign 
language usually have long chapters on prepositions 
— with definitions, explanations, and exercises. Be- 
cause we learn prepositions the painless way when we 
are very young, most of us have no conception of how 
confusing they can be. I know I hadn’t — until I 
tried explaining the difference among dy, at, for, in, 
etc. Try it yourself sometime. I tried often, for a 
Greek student is as likely as not to write or say, “Nico 
waited at me for the corner.” After frustrating at- 
tempts to teach prepositions by the textbook method, 
I concluded that such language idioms are more effec- 
tively taught by as close an approximation of the 
way each of us learns his own language as possible. 
That is — by much rapid reading and especially by 
extensive conversational practice. 

Even the best Greek students are at least occa- 
sionally betrayed by the protean nature of our vowels. 
Illustrative of this fact is their difficulty with our ?’s 
and a’s. Ship they often pronounce as sheep. And 
I shall never forget the friendly student who asked 





me if I’d like to stop at his home for a snake. 
already eaten squid and octopus, I reflected, so why 


I'd 


not a snake! 
meant a snack. 

Another difficulty arises because Greek students, 
like language students the world over, often fall into 
the trap of a literal translation of idiom. Two ex- 
amples will suffice. An unwary Greek student may 
remark, “I’ll pass from your office tomorrow to see 
you,” when he means, “I’ll drop in.” And I was 
understandably astonished the first time one of the 
students said to me, “Tomorrow I am giving two 
tests.” One of my Greek colleagues later explained 
that fo give a test is Greek idiom for the English ¢o 
take a test. As if one really does either! 

There were, of course, various instances of an al- 
most complete hiatus in understanding as a result of 
the great differences in the American and Greek en- 
vironments. For instance, one reading assignment 
consisted of what I thought a rather easy account of 
American farm life. The two words which the stu- 
dents wanted me to explain and which I discovered 
to be almost impossible to explain were two I should 
never have thought necessary to include in a vocabu- 
lary list — darn and pumpkin. No sooner had the 
first been mentioned than a rapid mental survey of 
the Greek countryside I had seen revealed the fact 
that except at the American Farm School near Sa- 
lonika I had not seen a barn in Greece. The only 
student who volunteered any information about a barn 
was one whose father had more money than most 
Greeks and who had frequently attended the races at 
Phaleron, a few miles from Athens. He said that a 
barn is a place where race horses are kept. As for 
pumpkin, there is no such vegetable in Greece and 
thus no name for it in Greek. The nearest we could 
come to it was kolokithia, which is really Greek for 
squash or specifically zuccini (summer squash), which 
abounds in Greece. 

To Greeks as to most Europeans a command of 
several languages is not only an advantage but a prac- 
tical necessity. Take the Turkish cab driver who also 
acted as our guide around the Greek island of Rhodes. 
He informed us that his two children attended a 
Turkish school in the morning and a Greek school in 
the afternoon, that at night he tried to teach them 
his little store of English, and that he hoped they 
would eventually learn Italian. At an Athens Col- 
lege dormitory party the song sheets distributed to 
encourage everyone to sing contained words printed 
in Greek, English, French, and Latin — all of which 
the students sang with equal facility and fervor. 
Typical of shifting international values is the fact that 
this last year for the first time in the history of Athens 
College, French was not, and is not now, a required 
subject. But English is. 


I soon discovered, however, that he 





Even so, many continue studying French. There 
are, moreover, three Greek languages, the study of 
two of which is demanded by the education ministry. 
Students begin in the third grade studying cathara- 
beusa (clean or literary) Greek. A few years later 
they add classical Greek. But demotic, or modern 
conversational, Greek is used in the give and take of 
everyday life. It is possible to find an Athenian news- 
paper with all three in one edition. The Electra and 
Oedipus Rex presented in New York in November, 
1952, by a Greek company employed a combination 
of classical and demotic Greek, the two having about 
as much in common as Anglo-Saxon and modern Eng- 
lish. Confusing, isn’t it? Well, it’s confusing to the 
Greeks too. 

III 

Because the United States is so much a Johnny- 
come-lately on the international scene, most of the 
texts designed to teach English as a foreign language 
are British. The British texts used in the lower school 
at Athens College are sequential and practical. But 
those used in the upper school are stuffy and im- 
practical. They are rather too obviously pro-British, 
a bias which most Greeks resent at the moment be- 
cause of the emotions aroused (rightly or wrongly) by 
the Cyprus question. Then, too, the exercises and 
the vocabulary are too literary to lead to facility in 
conversational and smoothly informal written Eng- 
lish. The kind of awkward and literary spoken Eng- 
lish engendered by the texts in question is probably 
best illustrated by a quote from our Greek landlord, 
who said to us, “If you propose to hire the apartment, 
you must refund the furniture in unharmed condition.” 

There exist, however, several obstacles to the sub- 
stitution of American texts for the British. First, 
only a few American texts are available. These few 
are mainly of elementary and junior-high-school level, 
are thin in content, and are relatively expensive. For 
instance, one good British text is available in Greece 
for about seventy-five cents and contains material for 
two years of work. An American text also in use costs 
two dollars and a half, and can rather easily be com- 
pleted in a half year. In a country like Greece where 
there are stiff money-quota import restrictions even 
on books and where two dollars and a half becomes 
thirty-seven thousand drachmas, or several days’ pay 
for the average Greek — in such a country it is not 
likely that American texts will soon supplant the 
British, however desirable from our point of view and 
however much the Greeks may wish it. Our State 
Department recognizes the problem and did provide 
several hundred copies of the admirable Pocketbook 
This is America, edited by Max J. Herzberg, for free 
distribution to schools in Greece. This book, unfor- 
tunately, is not a text, but a collection without the 
quite necessary teaching guides and exercises. 
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In Athens bookstores and the ubiquitous corner 
kiosk I tried to find reasonably priced books in Eng- 
lish which would lure the students into reading a lot 
rapidly. A couple of Agatha Christie detective stories 
and a collection of short stories revealed that Greek 
students can see little point to, and therefore have 
little interest in, either of these American contribu- 
tions to world literary art. One book proved an in- 
stant hit — Paul de Kruif’s Microbe Hunters. And 
the senior students spent many class periods in en- 
thusiastic debate about some of the philosophical prin- 
ciples in “Self-Reliance” and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, both included in This is America. One 
should never forget that the modern Greek is in a 
very real sense the inheritor of classical Greek. 

English to the Greek student is not like French or 
Spanish to many American students — a hurdle that 
must be jumped to get a high-school diploma or to 
get into college. No! To the Greek student English 
is the key to success — the most practical subject he 
takes. If he is good enough in English, he may be 
granted a scholarship to study in an American college. 
Failing that, he has a great advantage as an applicant 
for almost any worthwhile job in Greece. We Ameri- 
cans are missing an extremely important opportunity 


if we d_ not produce cheap and efficient texts for 
teaching English to such willing admirers of America 
as the Greeks. 








ANNUAL CONFERENCE EXHIBITS 

An especially distinguished group of exhibits is being 
planned for the Annual Conference this year. Notable 
among these will be the panel exhibit prepared by Colum- 
bia University as part of its Bicentennial celebration, 
The theme of this exhibit is ““Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof.” The twenty-six aluminum 
panels will be on display through the courtesy of the Li- 
brary Committee of the SEB. The committee will have 
its own exhibit, too, including selections of recordings and 
a group of photographs of school libraries. 

Near the Library Committee’s exhibit will be a large 
display, generously prepared for us by Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. It will consist of every book that is to be listed in 
the SEB’s Booklists of April, 1954. 

The Art Committee is planning an exhibit of posters 
and the Music Committee will have an exhibit of music 
materials. In the Remedial Reading section there will be 
a display of materials in that field. 

In addition there will be interesting exhibits of books 
and teaching materials by publishers, exhibits by educa- 
tional businesses, and headquarters for representatives of 
teachers’ agencies, 




















McCARTHY WAS GOOD FOR US 


By L. W. Fow.es 
Mr. Fowles is head of the history department at The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 


I 


T came home to us, as it did to all others in the 
educational field, that the times were dangerous. 
Every day brought the news of academic freedom 

in jeopardy, misguided patriots lionized, and misdi- 
rected teachers denounced. As a social studies de- 
partment in an independent school, well aware of the 
quarter from which the wind was blowing, we recog- 
nized these dangers, but could we do anything? Must 
we wait, hoping for our brief moment of justice, or 
should we take the initiative and meet the issue of 
the times? Over us, as over all concerned with edu- 
cation, hung the terrible truth propounded by Judge 
Learned Hand, “I believe that community is already 
in the process of dissolution where each man begins 
to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy, where non- 
conformity with the accepted creed, political as well 
as religious, is a mark of disaffection; where denuncia- 
tion without specification or backing takes the place 
of evidence, where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dis- 
sent; where faith in the eventual supremacy of reason 
has become so timid that we dare not enter our con- 
victions in the open lists to win or lose.” 


Certainly we were not afraid, but did we really 
want a clear statement of our position, our beliefs, 
and our faith as students and teachers of the social 
sciences? We were beset by criticism of the inde- 
pendent school, attacks on private endowments, and 
assaults on pedagogical integrity. The only logical 
conclusion was that our beliefs must be stated. It 
was time to take our stand — to state what we be- 
lieve and be ready to defend it. 


We probably had a lot in common with similar 
groups of teachers in other independent schools. Col- 
lectively the half dozen members of the department 
represented five different universities or colleges, many 
shades of political and economic thinking, and vary- 
ing amounts of graduate study in this country and 
abroad. Would this diversity give us strength or 
merely compound individual differences? Further- 
more, the paths we had followed to the field of history 
teaching had lead through the law, anthropology, 
geography, and philosophy. While this background 
helped to keep our horizons wide, it also produced 
another variation. The common belief that our aims 
could be stated, that they would withstand scrutiny 
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or attack, and that enduring principles could be formu- 
lated provided a motive that kept us adhering to the 
task. 


The first step was to ask ourselves questions, for 
as President Dickey of Dartmouth observed at Com- 
mencement, the answers will not be greater than the 
questions. We ask first of all why teachers find them- 
selves harassed at this critical time. Have we the 
philosophical approach that produces in our students 
an adequate, humane, disciplined attitude with which 
to solve their social problems? Are we shaping crea- 
tive minds in our history courses when so many 
schools, through inertia or fear, follow the “good old 
pattern”? Is our belief in the democratic process 
carried into action? Does a candid survey of the vari- 
ous forms of government and an intensive study of 
Marxism make us less positive than we should be in 
appreciation of our own government? Have the lesson 
plans, the topics, the drill, and the detail made us 
blind or indifferent to the unity and the moral pattern 
of all history? What is our stand with regard to the 
Fifth Amendment fugitives? As it must seem to his- 
tory departments in schools all over the land, this is 
the time to tell where we stand and why we stand 
there. 


II 


From our individual writings came the composite 
beliefs of the department. We needed to make our 
ideas clear and effective and we wanted to be on the 
record. The “philosophy of acquiescence” was a 
force that must be met by our best thinking. 

Throughout all our statements ran the conviction 
that the absolute “lessons” of history are few — that 
suspension of judgment, tolerance of other views, re- 
spect for radically different intellectual positions must 
be taught. Along with this, we must recognize the 
fact that these ideals are very slowly nurtured through 
patient practice by the teacher. 


Furthermore, it seemed to be a consensus that the 
pedagogical routines had turned us away from our ob- 
ligations to teach the cultural and moral forces of 
history. As Dr. Baldwin has stated, history is broader 
than the organized facts and at the same time more 
precise, inasmuch as it seeks to find their essential 
meaning — the truth behind them. For too long the 
cultural and moral forces have been subordinated to 
the precision of facts. It is high time for the tide to 
turn. 

Again we were in complete agreement that our 
students should have an understanding of the basic 
workings of society in a democratic state and, with 
that understanding, a realization of the responsibili- 





ties attendant to it. Our society, based on the in- 
tegrity of the individual and his opportunity for 
growth, can flourish only if its citizens comprehend 
the moral qualities inherent in social responsibility. 
In this area, the teacher has a more direct oversight 
than in any other. If we believe in the continuance 
of our political system, Cromwell’s idea of “‘gentlemen 
who have honor and courage and resolution in them” 
will permeate our teaching. 

In many ways we thought that we had lost the 
stream of history in our teaching. The factual de- 
mands, the minutiae of our own pedagogical methods 
limit us. The struggles for supremacy move on and, 
as we award them uncertain temporal judgments, the 
forces that underlie them continue. We should, of 
course, try to emphasize the outstanding crises of his- 
tory. But beyond mere emphasis, it is our duty to 
show how various social groups and societies have be- 
come irrevocably committed to a course that is sub- 
ject to new evaluations. We merely forge links in the 
long chain that our students should begin to com- 
prehend. 

As teachers ready to face our task in the unprece- 
dented state of the nation, let us state our beliefs 
frankly, freely, and openly, and let us add our meas- 
ure to the hopes of a democratic society. We believe 
in the freedom of the mind — to explore, to evaluate, 
to question, to grasp for ideals. We believe in the 
disciplines of history and historical research for the 
forming of the free mind. Furthermore, we believe 
the free mind, by its appreciation of the past, can be 
awakened to its full responsibilities for the creation 
of a happier and more peaceful existence. For as 
Winston Churchill has said, “It may well be that it is 
only by respecting the past that we may be worthy 
of the future.” 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Make your hotel reservations early, The Statler is 
holding a block of rooms for the benefit of those who will 
attend the SEB’s 28th Annual Conference. After these 
rooms have been reserved, however, the hotel cannot 
guarantee to make further reservations for late applicants. 

It is important that you mention the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board when you make your reservation, and that 
you give the hour and date of your arrival and, if possible, 
your departure date as well. 

Address your reservations to: Room Reservations, Hotel 
Statler, Seventh Ave. and 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

Member schools and a good many non-member schools 
on our mailing list will receive special reservation cards 
addressed to the Hotel Statler. If you do not have a 
card and cannot conveniently obtain one, please follow 
the simple directions above. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY 


By Jan TrisKa 


Mr. Triska, political refugee from Czechoslovakia, taught international relations at St. Louis (Mo.) Country Day School in 
1952-53 and is at present a graduate student in political science at Harvard University. He is a lawyer and linguist, with his J.U.D. 
degree from Charles University, Prague, and his LL.M. and J.S.D. degrees from Yale Law School, 


I 
purpose of this article is to recommend the 


introduction of a relatively new course into 

the social studies curriculum of independent 
schools. Basically, my proposition stems from some 
pedagogical experience in teaching such a course, 
from extensive research in both the similar experience 
of others and the arguments pro and con, and from a 
personal conviction that a course in the comparative 
study of contemporary society is bound to become, 
eventually, a recognized and integral part of a sound 
liberal education at the high school level. 

For many, my proposal is new only as to the par- 
ticular approach, the conceptual framework within 
which the content of the course is elaborated, and 
possibly the comparative technique. Otherwise, vari- 
ations of the same subject matter have been taught 
in many independent schools for many years, usually 
more by implication than by direction. 

According to a systematic survey of 178 independ- 
ent schools around the country,!* subjects called “‘in- 
ternational relations” or implying some study of re- 
lations among nations were taught directly as a regu- 
lar course in six institutions, while 

. « « most schools get this matter in through weekly classes 

in current events, current events clubs, student public speak- 

ing programs [and] the reading of newspapers and magazines 

(required). ... The great majority of the independent 

schools rely for their teaching of the six special areas [Latin 

America, Russia, Far East, Africa, Near East, and Canada] 

upon such materials as the standard texts in world history, 

European history, American history, or social studies may 

happen to include. . . . The average time spent upon the 

area varies in these courses from two days to four weeks, 
with the average somewhere in the neighborhood of seven 
days? 

With respect to problems associated with inter- 
national relations, the study of interpersonal relations 
in terms of contemporary semantics, psychology, and 
social analysis, the survey shows that 

. . . the race problem is generally discussed in the Ameri- 

can history course (38 schools), in clubs of various sorts (15 

times), or as the subject for lectures to the school (11 times). 

Otherwise it gets no recorded attention. 

U. S. foreign policy is naturally a part of the American 


history course (52 times) or of European history (23 times) 
or of the club and lecture program (15 each), Propaganda 


* All footnotes are listed at the end of the article. 


analysis is carried on by a few teachers as part of the regular 
courses, The total references to this topic counted only 52 
in all categories... . 

World geography, old style (crops and all that), is the 
subject of separate courses in only nine schools, in grades 
above the eighth. Global geography, new style (political 
areas, air-age maps, etc.) is studied as a separate course in 
seven, There is, however, a rising interest in geography of 
all kinds, Most of the schools indicate this by the fact that 
much club or lecture time is devoted to it. And two schools 
introduce their International Relations program with a study 
of map projection. .. . 


The study fof conflicting ideologies] is usually (58 times) 
included in history courses, but it also furnishes assembly 
speakers with a good deal of material 
Insofar as the direct, regular course in relations 

among nations is concerned (as offered by insignifi- 
cantly few independent schools), its content may be 
well documented by two selected examples that should 
illustrate the trend of thinking on the subject. The 
first represents an outline of the course as taught for 
some years; the other is an academic proposal. 


(1) According to a published syllabus, the Inter- 
national Relations course (““The United States in the 
World Today”) for seniors at Haverford School in 
Pennsylvania consists of six units: General Back- 
ground includes methods of study and global approach 
to the study of geography; the United States Foreign 
Policy unit offers a systematic study of the history of 
U. S. foreign affairs. Units on Latin America, Far 
East (chiefly China, Japan, and India), and Russia 
are introduced from an historical and partly political 
viewpoint. The last unit deals with international co- 
operation in general, and international organization 
in particular, introducing the League of Nations and 
United Nations as its main topics.‘ 


(2) In his article “The ‘Realistic Approach’ in 
Teaching International Relations,” J. W. Robinson 
of Whittier (Calif.) College maintains that principally 


... a realistic study of international relations must con- 
sider (1) the framework of modern international relations, 
the multistate system; (2) the basic factors and forces within 
that system (balance of power, sovereignty, nationalism, in- 
ternationalism, and others); (3) the problem of power on the 
international scene and the distribution and trend of power; 
(4) finally (and these considerations both chronologically and 
logically should conclude the study), analysis of the bases 
for international and world order, existing and proposed,§ 


Please see page 13. 
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In teaching such a course, Mr. Robinson recommends 
mainly a descriptive method, combined with an ana- 
lytical and interpretative approach.® 

Both examples seem to point up the belief that a 
regular course in international relations, if adopted as 
part of the secondary school curriculum, should con- 
cern itself primarily with the study of problems re- 
lated to conditions, trends, and developments in the 
domain of the community of nations. If, on the other 
hand, taught in part as a requirement of American 
history, world history, European history, geography, 
or social studies, or if discussed, read, or lectured upon 
in extracurricular activities, as described in the inde- 
pendent schools survey above, the problems con- 
sidered seem to coincide with those taught in regular 
international relations courses — with one significant 
exception: The latter method, although far removed 
from the systematic thoroughness and compact analy- 
sis of the independent international relations courses, 
seems to be much broader in scope, outlook, and con- 
cept; often, not only international but also inter- 
personal and intercultural issues and topics are ob- 
served, discussed, examined, and interpreted. 

If my analysis of differences between the two exist- 
ing methods is basically correct, then this question 
logically follows: Is it possible to provide one academic 
course that will adopt systematically the favorable 
functional features of both methods and unify them 
into a comprehensive study of personal, cultural, and 
societal values? 

The present article is an attempt to formulate the 
basic framework for such a course. As follows, it 
first indicates the objective arguments for its intro- 
duction into the social studies curriculum of secondary 
schools. Second, it elaborates the structural content 
of the course in terms of transition from social studies 
to social sciences. And third, it concludes with a sin- 
cere hope that our independent schools in their in- 
disputable intellectual leadership will adopt into their 
academic curricula a course in the study of contem- 
porary society. 


II 


Rapidly increasing popular awareness of the inter- 
dependencies of peoples and institutions on a global 
scale, caused by the recent painful conflicts of politi- 
cal, economic, and social forces and conditioned by 
the growing unification of the demands of peoples in 
different parts of the world for basic values, common 
to all men — has definitely aroused a lively, almost 
unlimited, and very natural interest in the minds of 
students in secondary schools. Growing exposure to 
mass media of communication, the development of 
common skills (industrialization and specialization), 
and the gradual limitation or disappearance of class 
structure in a great number of national states, make 





the global indivisibility of all peoples more apparent, 
understandable, and provocative than ever before. 

However, this mounting awareness has enjoyed in 
the past a rather modest and quite limited status as 
a study for enlightenment in the social studies curri- 
cula of independent schools. As I pointed out above, 
approximately 1/30th, or out of 178, only... “six 
schools offered full courses in International Relations 
..-’ 7 and this in an era of actual or ever-potential 
wars, famine, dislocations of peoples and their values, 
atomic warfare, when the focus of world attention 
necessarily concentrates on preventive measures that 
would successfully control primitive desires for vio- 
lence and coercion. 

There is little doubt that academic conditions as 
surveyed in 1945 have changed since. But so has the 
degree of technological development, leaving the so- 
cial sciences far behind any possibility of desirable 
equilibrium: 

Our racing technology has now suddenly brought within 

point-blank atom-bomb range of one another a number of 

human societies that are still psychologically poles apart be- 

cause, in the sailing-ship age, horse-cart age, and wheel- 

barrow age in which we have been living right into our own 

life-time, these societies have been insulated from one an- 

other. We need time to give them their chance of growing 

as close to one other in spirit as they are now in body.® 
Historian Toynbee recommends inventive, construc- 
tive, and intelligent schooling in social values in a 
rapidly shrinking world that punishes neglect by 
destruction. 

The omnipresent conflict of social ideologies now 
reaches the heart and mind of every individual. Some- 
times by coercion and sometimes by volition, depend- 
ing upon whether one lives in a regimented dictatorial 
state that implements its policies by a highly organ- 
ized police system, or in a democratic society, no one 
avoids deciding, sooner or later, exactly what his in- 
tellectual as well as his real position is. Democracy 
or communism is the global issue of the day; an issue 
that already has cost total destruction of values and 
millions of lives and brought slavery and immeasur- 
able pain to groups of individuals; an issue that is felt 
and debated, and often misunderstood and under- 
estimated by students in schools, as it is by any group 
of thinking individuals. Our students need logical 
answers to their logical questions, a solid background 
of workable knowledge that will equip them with 
basic concepts of scientific facts and help them to see 
with clarity and scientific objectivity as many shades 
of right and wrong as possible. For the present leader- 
ship of the United States in global affairs can be effec- 
tively implemented in the future with skill, under- 
standing, tact, reason, justice, and intelligence only 
if the future leaders of the United States will possess 
these qualities. The independent schools concern 


themselves with enlightenment of potential American 
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— and ¢0 ipso world — leaders. The responsibility of 
schools grows in proportion with future expectations 
of peace, freedom, and justice. 

Although American history and some kind of his- 
tory of western civilization are offered and required 
in most independent schools,® the next logical step, a 
study of contemporary society that would integrate 
the empirical reference of the past with the social 
analysis of the present, especially from the cultural, 
international, and interpersonal standpoint, is almost 
completely lacking. Does not such an omission create 
a vacuum surrounding some precise but sporadic 
knowledge of facts and dates, which, suspended in 
emptiness, have no relevance by themselves and may 
become in time more of a burden than an advantage 
to their owner? Would it not be more logical to 
vitalize these facts and dates by general contemporary 
sequences, vivid and functional, adding meaning to 
both past and present? Should not the high school 
senior know as much about the complicated present 
society in which he lives as he knows about the past? 
Skillful application of educational devices in leading 
the eleventh and twelfth grade boy and girl from a 
purely historical toward a social analytical approach, 
in their readiness for generalization, should prove in- 
valuable in integrating the social studies curriculum 
cycle in school and preparing students competently 
for some social science in college. 


III 
What sort of course do I have in mind? 


My proposition is to provide a framework com- 
posed principally of four parts: first, introduction to 
methods and techniques; second, analysis of the social 
process in terms of values and institutions; third, 
description of intercultural and international proc- 
esses; and fourth, study of regional and international 
organizations. 

Introduction to methods and techniques should ac- 
quaint the student with the whole program of the 
course, its purpose and main objectives. It should 
introduce to him in general terms all six social sciences 
and equip him with a relevant knowledge of con- 
temporary semantics. On the basis of social analysis, 
it would recommend workable conceptions of objec- 
tive methods in studying and appraising the condi- 
tions, trends, and developments that affect the 
achievement of goals. It would stress awareness of 
the potentialities of insight, intelligence, and planning. 
And above all, the student would find here adequate 
aid in acquiring the perspectives and skills necessary 
to the effective pursuit of the other three parts of the 
course. 


Analysis of the social process would consist of an 
introduction to a system of values! that would analyze 


the social process in terms of universal values and 
their implementation by institutions. 


Values are interdependent variables, and may be 
described by these eight terms: power, respect, en- 
lightenment, wealth, well-being, rectitude, skill, and 
affection. (Security is sometimes added, although it 
may be included in well-being.) Functionally, all of 
them may be considered either dase values, the values 
with which individuals or groups are equipped before 
they enter the social process, or scope values, the 
values which individuals or groups seek as ultimate 
goals of the social process. For example, a man seek- 
ing respect (scope value) in his community will stress 
rectitude (base value) in his behavior. Or a group 
seeking enlightenment (scope value) will need wealth 
(base value) in order to afford the achievement of 
such a goal, etc. Clearly, affection may serve for 
many both as a base and a scope value, and so may all 
the rest of the values. 


Institutions are modes or patterns of behavior that 
shape and share values. For example, the institutions 
of power are all those where decisions are made by some 
over others: government, leadership, board of trustees, 
etc. The institutions of enlightenment are schools, 
mass media of communication, discussion groups, etc. 


Power implements the degree of participation in 
the decision-making process; its institution is, for ex- 
ample, rule (government) of some over others. Re- 
Spect indicates the degree of equality of access of all 
human beings to all values. Its institutions are those 
of group or class distinction. Enlightenment is access 
to information that is gathered and disseminated by 
institutions of communication through the community 
or society. Wealth means control over physical and 
human resources, and its institutions are economic. 
Rectitude includes norms of right and wrong, and its 
institutions — churches, laws, moral codes — imple- 
ment these norms. The acquisition and exercise of 
skill is shaped and shared by institutions of occupa- 
tions and professions. Institutions of affection are 
family, marriage, clubs, etc. 

Here at once we have a logical basis for a com- 
parative study of individual and group behavior on 
almost any scale: cultural, ethnical, international, 
regional, national, local, racial, religious, etc., — 
when the fact of applicability of the set of values is 
established equally for, let us say, a Zulu of the Bantu 
nation of Natal, Africa, and an American business- 
man of New York City. 

Although the value-variables are universal, the 
differences in justification for having and preferring 
one or several of them actually are unlimited and 
often unconscious. For example, individuals may 
seek, and achieve, the scope value of wealth for rea- 
sons which differ greatly: for selfish, lavish spending 
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on oneself and to gain more material possessions; for 
altruistic support of others who cannot support them- 
selves; for seeking further other values, such as affec- 
tion, respect, etc.; or even for the sake of gathering 
more and more wealth as such, without any obvious 
reason. 

Furthermore, institutions that implement values 
may difter greatly in different groups, and are often 
sentimentalized: Power may be achieved through in- 
stitutions of democratic procedure, such as a general 
vote, referendum, plebiscite, etc., or through revolu- 
tion, coup d’état, palace revolution, etc.; the institu- 
tions of rectitude differ not only in different religions, 
sects, and denominations, but also in various groups 
of atheists and indifferents, although they all would 
probably subscribe to a basic platform of what is 
right and what is wrong. 

As soon as the students gain a proper understand- 
ing of all these differences in justification of values 
and in implementation of institutions, a fruitful study 
of the next part of the proposed course, the intercul- 
tural and international process, may be undertaken; 
for by now the student is equipped with both the 
methods and the techniques of the social process, and 
social analysis. He knows about the equal applica- 
tion of interdependencies in values, institutions, and 
resources on a geographical as well as a social scale. 
He is aware of the deprivations and indulgences re- 
sulting from these interdependencies; he sees the effort 
of a democratic society to maximize the indulgences 
on a non-coercive basis. 

The last two sections of the course — international 
relations and international and regional organizations 
— may then be integrated on a global scale into one 
part, the world community process.!! This part may 
again consist of eight sections, each headed by one of 
the aforementioned values. Each section would ana- 
lyze (1) participants in that particular value process, (2) 
the way in which these participants acquire the value 
and implement it, (3) the scope of domain and overall 
significance of the value, (4) the description of institu- 
tions and practices used in shaping and sharing it, 
and (5) the final results of such a process. 

Thus, for example, the participants in the global 
power process would range from international govern- 
mental organizations to individual human beings, in- 
cluding regional political units, national states, politi- 
cal parties, pressure groups, private associations, etc., 
on a global, regional, national, and local scale; the 
modes of acquisition of power would be recognition (of, 
let us say, a national state by other national states 
as a full-fledged member of the community of nations); 
admission (of a state to an international organization, 
such as the United Nations, or to a regional organ- 
ization, such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion); and membership (of a national state in a treaty 





of mutual military aid and assistance with other 
states). The scope of the participant’s domain would 
depend on his effective control over physical and 
human resources, and the practices and institutions 
used. And finally, the global power process would 
describe the ultimate empirical results for different 
participants and what these results might become 
under future ideal conditions. 

By the same or a similar method, each value would 
be examined both from the horizontal point of view 
—on a world, regional, national, and local scale — 
and from the vertical point of view — participation, 
admission, scope, institutions and practices, bases and 
result of the value process. Thus, power would be 
approached principally from the frame of reference of 
political science; respect, of sociology; enlightenment, 
of history and sociology; wealth, of economics; recti- 
tude, of anthropology and sociology; skill, of economics 
and sociology; and security, of political science and 
psychology. However, the primary and chief concern 
in these last two sections of the course would be 
always the transnational, regional, cultural, and 
global outcome. 

All in all, the trend of the course would be from a 
theoretical to an existing immediate experience, from 
an historical to a social analytical approach, from a 
local and national to a transnational and cultural 
viewpoint, from the perspective of social studies to- 
ward that of a conceptual beginning in the social sci- 
ences. The basis would be always comparative, both 
in values and institutions, so that the previous knowl- 
edge acquired in history and social studies courses 
could be logically applied to the present systematic 
survey. 


IV 


Undoubtedly, the scope of such a course as pro- 
posed above, on a year’s basis, would be too broad to 
allow for corresponding depth. It would stress cer- 
tain social sciences more than others. Systematically 
analyzing some relevant problems, it might omit 
others. The classes would necessarily be small, to 
give students ample opportunity for a basic acquaint- 
ance with research methods and for question and an- 
swer periods. It might be difficult to find teaching 
personnel for the course — persons who would teach 
from a syllabus or outline, since text books do not 
exist as yet. The pace of the course, especially at the 
beginning of the year, would be moderated by the 
direct response —or lack of it —of the students. 
The course could mean an additional financial burden 
on the school budget; and there might develop other 
obstacles of lesser degree in the course of instruction 
during the year. 

However, there seems to be a general consensus 
(among those who have expressed their views publicly 
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in recent years) that general courses in world history 
and specific courses in American history are not by 
themselves sufficient bases for general education in 
social studies.!2 Those few schools that offer European 
history, English history, history of Latin America, or 
history of the Far East, though to be commended in 
their efforts to broaden their scope, merely increase 
the already heavy emphasis on the historical approach 
to social studies. Consequently, problems of con- 
temporary society, viewed from other than a national 
or regional standpoint and observed and analyzed by 
instruments other than history, are almost entirely 
excluded from the regular “functional” curriculum of 
independent schools. The initiative is left to the stu- 
dents (and enthusiastic faculty members, if any) co 
fill the gap by means of extracurricular “current events 
clubs,” “current events meetings,” “public speaking 
programs,” etc., gathering pertinent information and 
examining it as it comes. As Mr. Jameson puts it, 


> «4 


I am afraid . . . that students’ ideas of this world will gen- 
erally be half ideas, unformed and unguided. This is, of 
course, not applicable to those few who go to work and find 
out everything for themselves, and even that needs guid- 
ance, I am afraid I have the temerity to wish that these 


Students might have their cake and eat it too—get the 
sweep of world history and also get the thrilling and vital 
facts of the world today.™ 

The intellectual leadership of independent schools 
seems indisputable. If all secondary school students 
should be trained to “... recognize the common 
humanity which underlies all differences of culture, . . . 
have a deep concern for the well-being of humanity 
. .. [andj devote themselves seriously to the analysis 
of international problems with all the skill and judg- 
ment that they can command, ...” 4 then it seems 
that part of the responsibility of independent schools 
is to start deliberating how to accomplish such a task, 
by what system, with what kinds of instruments, and 
when. 

The many attempts of the past,!® as well as some 
of the arguments advanced above in Part II, seem to 
indicate the possibility that a course in the compara- 
tive study of contemporary society may become, in 
the next ten years, a regular part of the social studies 
curriculum of secondary schools. It is my sincere 
hope that independent schools will again lead the way 
and adopt a course in contemporary society designed 
to emphasize further their liberal education program. 


FOOTNOTES 


1Robert U. Jameson, “International Study in the Independent Schools,” Tue InpEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin, May, 1945, No. 5, 
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2] did., p. 3. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kenneth C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Few schools fail to publish some sort of magazine for the benefit of their alumni (ae) and friends. 
mitted to the Buttetin by Wayne Davis, well-known public relations consultant of Boston, Mass, 


the seasoned editor and for the novice. 


The article below was sub- 
It contains sound advice for 


THE TRIPLE THREAT 


By Wayne Davis 


in developing the type of publication known as 
“the triple threat.” 

This is essentially a news magazine, published 
three to six times a year. It has been nicknamed the 
“triple threat” because it is able to take the offensive 
in three ways: 

1. It serves the alumni well, but it is not a maga- 

zine meant exclusively for alumni. 

2. It is effective in influencing enrollments, in 
part because it is not obviously written for en- 
rollment promotion. 

3. It gives such an interesting interpretation of the 
school’s life and educational program that it 
has far-reaching influence with friends of the 
school, with educational leaders, and with po- 
tential benefactors. 

Schools have found that such a news magazine, to 
be successful, must be well written, well illustrated, 
and well printed. If the proper balance is to be 
achieved, the editors must at all times be conscious 
of the triple purpose of the publication. 

In this type of school publication, only a few re- 
cipients can be counted on to be cover-to-cover read- 
ers; hence headlines, sub-heads, and picture captions 
should tell an attention-holding story. Most of the 
major articles should have a news slant, for it is the 
news that catches attention. 


Gin er independent schools have been successful 


The Growth of the Triple Threat 


The best way to develop this type of school pub- 
lication is to begin with the existing alumni magazine. 
Analyze it. What features are so important that they 
should be retained? What hoary sections can be up- 
rooted and discarded? What is of interest to pro- 
spective students and their parents? What in the 
magazine gets the attention of the general public? 

Any poll of alumni will show that class notes top 
all sections in reader interest. But the average gradu- 
ate cares only about his own class, or at best his own 
school generation. Hence nine-tenths of the alumni 
notes are devoid of interest so far as any one graduate 
is concerned. 

As the first step in making the magazine a real 
triple threat, therefore, reduce the size of the type 
of this section considerably. Subordinate it so that 


the reader can take it or leave it. Limit the class 
notes section to a quarter or a third of the magazine 
— say five or six pages at most in a sixteen-page pub- 
lication. But relieve the forbidding appearance of 
solid pages of type with pictures, if they are available, 
and with alumni news of general interest displayed in 
boxes. Use small decorative illustrations like the 
Princeton tiger, the Emma Willard gargoyle, or the 
Loomis pelican to point up newsworthy items. 

The surprising thing about an alumni note section 
handled this way is that prospective patrons of the 
school find much in it to influence their decisions. 
They get a fair sampling of who the alumni are and 
what they are doing in college and after college. They 
recognize family names, even in distant cities — hence 








1953-1954 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue InpEPENDENT ScHoot Bu.tetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1954. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific subject field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers, 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL BuLtertin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe InpEPeNDENT Scuoot Bu tte- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Butvetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue InpEPENDENT Scuoo. Buttetin, Secondary 





Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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the importance of mentioning addresses. They say, 
“Oh, that must be so-and-so’s son. I didn’t know he 
went to Exetover.” 


Keep It Brief — Keep It Readable 


Here are some suggestions for treatment of other 
features of the traditional alumni magazine. Keep 
the triple purpose of the publication in mind and dis- 
card the alumni secretary’s tedious reports of associa- 
tion meetings. Tell the story briefly and, if possible, 
with pictures. Limit alumni fund appeals to general 
background stories — report successes and achieve- 
ments, reveal a vigorous alumni interest in the school, 
and, by all means, tell the use to which the money is 
put. 

Try to keep to a minimum articles contributed by 
alumni or those written about individual graduates, 
for herein lies a major pitfall. Contributed articles, 
unless written by a professional writer or one who has 
a good command of the language, are frequently ver- 
bose, dull, or amateurish — or all three. Even the 
most lively topics turn to deadweight in the hands of 
a well-intentioned but inept author. The magazine 
editor must have the freedom to “edit” such articles. 
He should be at liberty to cut, or rewrite, or even 
discard entirely material that would appall readers. 
Often the best things about school publications are 
those that are left out. 

But a magazine editor can make interesting read- 
ing out of articles on colleges entered by last year’s 
class, honors achieved by alumni currently in college, 
the success of a group of alumni in journalism, govern- 
ment service, or some other profession. 


‘Take Stories from Life of School 

What, then, makes newsworthy material for the 
rest of the magazine? Take most of it from the life 
of the school for the period immediately preceding 
publication. Use newspaper style in reporting the 
sports season (highlight the teams’ successes), visits 
of distinguished guest speakers, social events like 
dances and glee club concerts, field trips, club activi- 
ties. Cover the opening of school with enrollment 
figures, student distribution, alumni relationships 
among new students. Give the parents association a 
good play. And make a big feature out of commence- 
ment. 

All schools have development programs of some 
sort. Here is the place to get into print with future 
plans for building or improvement. Write up the 
objective steps taken, contributions made — making 
sure to include lists of contributors. 

“Stories” like these, well-written and well-illus- 
trated, help to interpret the school of today to alumni, 
to prospective students and their parents, and to the 
school’s general public. 
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Expert Editing Required 

To produce such a publication successfully and on 
time takes expert editorial work. The person in 
charge should be experienced, not only in handling 
the writing and editing of publications, but in super- 
vising them through the printer. Upon the typog- 
raphy, the make-up of the pages, the skillful use of 
illustrations often depends the effectiveness of the 
publication. Content may be top-notch, but a pub- 
lication fails to do its job if its appearance is unin- 
viting. As Dorothy Dix advised young girls: “It’s 
not enough to de good. You've got to /ook good.” 

The cover-to-cover reader will take care of him- 
self. The test of the magazine should be, “Is it easy 
for the recipient to gain a favorable impression of the 
school if he merely thumbs the pages, reads the head- 
lines, looks at the illustrations, skims the picture cap- 
tions, and catches a snatch of news here and there?” 


If Necessary, Get Outside Help 

Some schools have found that outside technical 
assistance is profitable, even when the major portion 
of the original writing is done at the school. The pro- 
fessional has a detached viewpoint that brings the 
material into better balance. He is in a position to 
cut and edit contributions with greater impunity. He 
catches the obscure references that need a bit more 
interpretation for the reader who does not know the 
school well. He is frequently in a better position to 
establish timetables and enforce necessary deadlines 
to prevent late publication. He brings experience to 
selecting illustrations, displaying them effectively, 
preparing pleasing, well-balanced page layouts. Not 
only has he “know-how,” but his experience has given 
him “know-who.” He knows who will retouch the 
photographs, who will help with the more intricate 
art work, and who will best print a particular type of 
publication. 

Of course, publishing costs are high, and often a 
school’s promotional program is slighted when it 
comes time to prepare the budget. The men and 
women who hold the purse strings should keep two 
important factors in mind, however: 

First, with few exceptions, it costs as much to pro- 
duce a poorly written, badly designed magazine as it 
does to produce one that is well designed. 

Second, the school’s magazine or bulletin is a per- 
sonal representative of the institution. Sometimes it 
is the only contact that its reader has with the school. 
A magazine representing the school should not be 
allowed to create an unfavorable impression through 
a shoddy appearance. 

The trustees and heads of schools that have de- 
veloped good-looking, triple-purpose magazines know 
that it pays to spend a sufficient amount of money 
to assure well-produced publications. 








The following article by Jack Prescott, managing editor of the Hunterdon County Democrat, appeared in the first number of a 
publication entitled “Your Public Relations Communications,” published by the New Jersey Manufacturers’ Association. Although 
the article deals with the problem of business publicity in a single community, it applies equally well to independent educational 
institutions and their problem of spreading news in many communities. Mr. Prescott is a member of the New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion and has an extensive background in both the newspaper and public relations fields, 

This article is reprinted with the permission of the author. 


“DO’S AND DON’T’S” ON PRESS RELEASES TO 
LOCAL WEEKLIES 


By Jack Prescotr 


I 


HAT would make a businessman’s publicity 
WV more acceptable as news? What would get 
more of it printed in news columns? 

Many things, but broadly speaking, make the pub- 
licity more newsworthy and give more consideration 
to timing and preparation of the release. 

I’ve been on both sides of the fence — handing it 
out as a public relations writer and giving it the skep- 
tical once-over on a city desk. 


As to making your stuff more newsworthy, try to 
feature a local angle — names or places. Every edi- 
tor wants exclusive news, whether he has a circulation 
of 500 or 500,000. 

I know some firms apparently think it pays better 
to send out a story every week whether it’s good or 
not. Often as not, I spot the envelope from such 
sources and dump it, unopened, into the circular file. 

Penn State College has one of the best publicity 
set-ups I’ve seen. They send out the same release to 
all papers, but underline local towns and names, 
making it easier for each editor to spot its local news 
value. 

If you don’t have local angles or something every 
other paper in the land won’t get, better forget it and 
wait until you do. By local angles, I don’t neces- 
sarily mean the town or city where the paper is pub- 
lished, but, rather, anything within its circulation 
area. Next best is an angle of state-wide interest. 

Picking circulation area angles requires a little 
study of individual newspapers on your mailing list, 
but it usually pays. 

I don’t know how other editors feel, but what irks 
me particularly is to read a story in one of the New 
York or Newark dailies and get the release the next 
day. My conclusion is that whoever planned the re- 
lease preferred to give the dailies first crack and sent 
it to the weeklies hoping that, even if only one or 
two suckers printed it second-hand, it would be worth 
his while. 

Maybe it is in most cases. I haven’t checked. 
But, with me, the story not only gets in the waste 
basket, but sets up a road block in me toward the 


source. If you don’t think enough of the weeklies to 
give them equal break with the dailies, better forget 
it and avoid building up this prejudice. 


II 

And this bring us to the subject of preparation 
and timing of releases. 

The point has been intelligently questioned, but I 
still insist that nine out of ten releases could as well 
be given a Thursday release date as any other in the 
week. It’s my understanding that a majority of 
weeklies publish Thursdays. 

A daily would as soon run your release on Thurs- 
day as any other day. Why not give the weeklies an 
equal break if the story is worth giving them at all? 
Unfortunately, there are probably a lot of weekly edi- 
tors who don’t mind running a second-hand story, 
but, are their publications worth much? 

I admit there are other factors in this release date 
problem — type of news story, etc., which make simul- 
taneous publication in dailies and weeklies not to the 
best advantage of the manufacturer. But from where 
I sit now, it looks to me as though a publicity piece 
would get considerably wider publication by being re- 
leased on Thursday. Of course, a spot news story has 
to be released when it happens, but most publicity is 
not in this category. 

To get maximum attention from an editor, a re- 
lease should be typewritten, triple or double-spaced 
and legible. It’s hard to believe that anyone trying 
to get publicity printed would ignore these require- 
ments, but many do. We get stuff that’s obviously 
third or fourth carbon, so poorly mimeographed as to 
be only half legible. Rather nothing, than such, 
which only makes this editor mad and prejudiced 
against further material from the same source. 

One of my pet hates is the non-advertiser whose 
release (usually entirely without news value) bears 
the notation, “Kindly send tear sheets of issues con- 
taining this article.” Needless to say, he automat- 


ically moves to the top of my black list. 

Another peeve is getting a good readable yarn, well 
prepared with proper release date and all the other 
requirements, but too late to use and the envelope 
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bearing a postmark making it obviously mailed too 
late to be expected to make the deadline. 

When I was handing it out, I was careful to re- 
strict my volume of releases to those which were 
really newsworthy. Editors found they didn’t have 
to waste time reading worthless junk from me — that 


whenever an envelope from me landed on their desk 
it was usually worth opening. 

Don’t shoot until you have something worth shoot- 
ing. Better nothing than something which brings 
only a negative reaction from editors and never gets 
printed anyway. 





COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Avon Old Farms at Avon, Conn., and the Hart- 
ford (Connecticut) Symphony Orchestra _ recently 
completed a joint experiment in community service 
which achieved excellent results in public relations 
for both organizations and had the added virtue of 
being completely self-supporting. The school offered 
its facilities to the Symphony, which sent a picked 
group of thirty-five musicians to Avon in the first 
Little Symphony offering in the area. The program 
was directed primarily to youth, and students from 
nearby independent schools formed a large part of the 
audience. General public response was good, and the 
hall seating 600 was filled to capacity. 

Departing from Avon’s usual policy of offering 
community programs free of charge, tickets for the 
concert were sold at $2.00 for adults and $1.50 for 
students. 

Benefits of the joint endeavor were manifold: Good 
news coverage projected the story of both organiza- 
tions far beyond the audience who heard the concert; 
the Symphony took its first step in a planned program 
to bring music out into the community; and Avon 
Old Farms continued a basic aim of doing everything 
possible to be a good neighbor, a policy which has 
brought more than 35,000 people to Avon’s 3600-acre 
campus in the past three years. The school offers 
free adult education classes, weekly art exhibits, a 
series of concerts, and the use of its swimming pool 
by youth and church groups and for airline pilot train- 
ing in ditching operations. It has been the site of an 
international student seminar for world peace, and 
conferences of educators, groups of clergy, executive 
personnel, and other professional and cultural groups. 


NO “SOCIAL” PROBLEM 


“A monkey got loose at Ashley Hall and eluded captors, 
Fortunately, since the school for girls does not stress progressive 
education, there never was a ghost of a chance that the monkey 
would end up by receiving a diploma.” 


A monkey, belonging to a Porter Military Acad- 
emy cadet who was visiting at Ashley Hall School, 
Ashley, S. C., escaped and fled into a tree, where it 
lodged all night. The incident, with its humorous side 
lights, made news at the time in the local press. The 
short editorial comment, however, does have its seri- 
ous side. 


NEW YORK PARENTS LEAGUE CELEBRATES 


Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN extends con- 
gratulations to the Parents League of New York upon 
the completion of forty years of service to independent 
schools and their patrons in the Metropolitan area. 


The League, now under the presidency of Mrs. 
Henry T. Randall, Jr., has a membership of 1500 
families, 41 member schools, 75 boarding schools, 14 
colleges and 32 associate members among educational 
groups. 

Two excerpts from the League’s November bulle- 
tin are interesting and revealing: 


Mrs. McIntosh Looks At Parent-School Changes 

The status of independent school parents has changed greatly 
during the twenty-three years that have passed since I came to 
The Brearley School in 1930. I believe that the Parents League 
has had an important responsibility for these changes, When I 
first knew the League, it was concerned chiefly with the social 
activities of the students in a small group of schools. During 
this past decade, it has broadened the base of its membership to 
include all independent schools of good standing in the city, 
and has widened the scope of its activities in an astonishing way. 

In the olden days, parents were interested onlookers of the 
educational scene, and were often considered necessary nuis- 
ances, Almost all the New York schools now have completely 
changed their attitude toward parents. A close relationship be- 
tween a school administration and parents, and in most cases 
between teachers and parents, has made for a new approach to 
the educational picture, The Parents League has done much to | 
foster this cooperation, and to find natural ways to further the 
interests of both parents and schools, 

— Muucent C, McInrosn, President, 
Barnard College. 


President's Message 


“Now is the time to rededicate ourselves to the 
precepts which are the basic principles of the Parents 
League of New York — our concern for the welfare 
and education of all children of the community, our 
desire to be of the greatest possible service to our mem- 
ber schools, and our effort to present a program of 
interest to our members and their children.” 


— Mrs. Henry T. Ranpatt, Jr. 


HOW IS YOUR READING? 
Many books are published every year which con- 
tain valuable information for those of us who are in 
public relations and alumni work. Ideally I should 
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review the best of these for you; but unfortunately I 
lack both the time and the space to do the job as it 
should be done. 


It will be a help to us all, however, if any reader 
who comes across a worth-while book will send me its 
title, author, and publisher, so that a “book list” may 
be published in these columns occasionally. For ex- 
ample, I recommend the following — for different 
reasons in each case: 


Solving Public Relations Problems, by Verne Burnett; B. C, 
Forbes & Sons, New York City. 


Before the Photographer Comes and Publicity for Independent 
Schools: volumes 2 and 3, Schoolman’s Library; N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Words and Pictures, An Introduction to Photojournalism, by Wil- 
son Hicks; Harper and Brothers, New York City. 





SEB MATH. EXAMS 
All March and May exams for 1946-1953 ar- 
ranged by grade under one cover ................ 
All March and May exams for 1953 (thin 12-page 
pamphlet that may be pasted inside back cover of 
Serre ONE 52s 8508S LU Sp ewes cdaels ee 15c 


SEB LATIN EXAMS 
All Comprehensive exams for 1948-53 in work- 


60c 


a sa elena Ri erie sess Scere eek Sle ais cna Inte 60c 
FRENCH VERB BLANKS 
(With SEB verb list) 
Verb lists are arranged by grades for learning. 
Verb blanks (36) appear on facing pages. 
puaedy Met, Doire bowed 2. sie. ce cece ceases 50c 


Glen Head Press Glen Head, N. Y. 











BOOK REVIEW 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GIVING 


Philanthropy’s Role in Civilization: Its Contribu- 
tion to Human Freedom. By Arnaud C. Marts. 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. 

This book commands the respect of any reader 
who is concerned with philanthropy, either as a donor 
or as a beneficiary. It is based on the author’s more 
than thirty years’ experience in the field of fund rais- 
ing. He was also, for eight years, president of an 
American university. 

He admittedly glorifies philanthropy (as who 
would not?) and stresses the voluntary element in the 
raising of funds by five million workers in the half 
million private institutions and agencies so supported 
each year. Some of the headings that might attract 
the attention of independent school readers are: “The 
Creation of the Financial Campaign”; “Have Taxes 
Killed the Goose That Laid the Golden Eggs?” ‘“Tax 
Savings on Philanthropic Gifts by Individuals and 
Corporations”; “A Growing Trend in Corporation 
Support.” 

The book makes no pretense of being a guide or a 
handbook for fund raising. It contains a modicum 
of facts — of general rather than of practical interest. 
Primarily it deals with the philosophy of voluntary 
giving, approaching that subject from a scholarly and 
honest angle. 

There is a conspicuous lack of reference to the in- 
dependent schools. Too often in the past their needs 
have been ignored, or viewed lightly. Too often, also, 
those who might be potential benefactors have looked 
past the independent schools toward institutions where 
the need was by no means so great. A changing attitude 
in this regard may be noted, at least in small measure, 
as our schools awaken to the necessity of looking after 
their own interests, and by their fund raising efforts 


(including the almost universal trend toward the 
establishment of annual giving programs), let their 
public know of their accomplishments and their very 
real needs. 

The single reference to independent schools, under 
the sub-head, “Independent Primary and Secondary 
Schools,” is as follows: 

“Though there has lately been much discussion of 
the relationship between public and private schools — 
focusing renewed attention on the latter — many 
people probably still think of private schools as 
occupying a small and diminishing place. In com- 
parison with the immense enrollments in public 
schools, their numbers may look small. But they are 
by no means diminishing — they are steadily growing. 

“To make the situation concrete, compare a pre- 
diction of 1939 with what has happened since. In 
that year an administrator of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, informally addressing the faculty 
of one of the largest and strongest preparatory schools 
for boys, made in essence the following pronounce- 
ment: 

The private preparatory school in America has its back 
to the wall. I do not say that you will be closed up in five 
years or in ten. But I do say that unless you can prove 
that you are giving the public and your patrons something 
superior, something they cannot get elsewhere, your days 
are numbered. 

“If meant to imply that the independent prepara- 
tory school was on the way out, this prediction has 
been proved woefully wrong. One wonders at the 
viewpoint behind it. For the enrollment in both 
primary and secondary private schools stands at an 


all-time high.” — ApEn D. Grorr 
Mr. Groff is Director of Public Relations of The Lawrence- 


ville (N. J.) School, and Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE SEB OFFICE 


THE ACTIVITY HIGH SCHOOL 
By Laurence S, Flaum 


THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Harold G. Shane, Ed. 


BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


(Evaluation Report No. 1) 
THE DOUBLE-PURPOSE HIGH SCHOOL 


Harper and Brothers. $4.50 
Harper and Brothers. $5.00 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, established 


by The Ford Foundation 
Harper and Brothers, $3.00 


(Closing the Gap Between Vocational and Academic Preparation) 


By Franklin J. Keller 


IMPROVING TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


(How Can School and College Best Cooperate?) 
By Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend 


NEW HOPE FOR THE RETARDED 
(Enriching the Lives of Exceptional Children) 
By Morris P. and Miriam Pollock 


PHILANTHROPY’S ROLE IN CIVILIZATION 
By Arnaud C. Marts 


PRIVATE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS, 1953 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1953 


REPORT TO THE PRINCIPAL 
Faculty Study Committee 


THE ROLE OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN TECHNICAL 


ASSISTANCE 


A TELEVISION POLICY FOR EDUCATION 
Carroll V. Newsom, Ed. 


Harper and Brothers. $2.75 


Porter Sargent. $4.50 
11 Beacon St., Boston 


Harper and Brothers. $3.00 


James E. Bunting. $5.00 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Porter Sargent. $8.00 
11 Beacon St., Boston 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, N. H. 


American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inc. 
20 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 


American Council on Education. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS BULLETIN BOARD 


In teaching, we approach a problem from many 
points of view, emphasizing those facts or skills that 
we want the student to retain. We review and re- 
teach for clarity and for easier assimilation. Much 
the same results can be obtained by the re-use of 
audio-visual materials. The belief that a single show- 
ing of a film or filmstrip is sufficient is all too prevalent. 
We just don’t think of using a map, a chart, a book, or 
performing an experiment over and over again. Yet 
a map can be used for: general impressions of an area, 
the study of distances, geographical locations, politi- 
cal boundaries, topography, climatology, and so on. 
One map can serve many purposes. It pays to make 
full use of your material. 

In the case of filmstrips, the second showing usually 
produces an attitude of rejection on the part of your 
students unless the group has been prepared for it by 
the instructor, and the need established in their minds. 
We must remember the importance of motivation. 

The re-use of a film or filmstrip fulfills certain 
needs that cannot be otherwise satisfied. Here is a 
medium that repeats exactly the details shown before, 


that can be adapted within limits to certain courses 
and grade levels, that supplies much information pic- 
torially which is often difficult or impossible to ob- 
tain elsewhere, and that permits unique conditions © 
for learning. 

A second or third showing can create exact situa- 
tions for the clarification of thought, for emphasis or 
review, or for the stimulation of additional work. The 
first impression may not be a satisfactory one. Re- 
reading a book, re-seeing a movie, re-studying a chart 
will bring out many facts that were not apparent the 
first time. Thus we can amplify and emphasize 
certain points that we consider to be important. 

Audio-visual aids need not be restricted to one 
particular class or part of the curriculum. Within 
varying limits, it is possible to use them at different 
grade levels and in different courses of study. Their 
use depends on the approach to, preparation for, and 
emphasis on the material. By pointing out what to 
look for first and leading the discussion effectively, 
the teacher can make sure that the learning process 
functions from the point of view he has in mind. 
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Here is an example. An elementary filmstrip on 
the development of the earth, designed for the seventh 
or eighth grade level, can be used in the lower grades 
by adjusting the vocabulary, presenting the funda- 
mentals, and discussing the aspects of the filmstrip 
that are within the experience of the younger group. 
Many children may be curious about features not 
presented in the text, and independent projects for 
future learning will develop. 

Many animated films, exploded views, and slow 
motion techniques show materials that are very diffi- 
cult to demonstrate by means of the conventional 
teaching methods, either because of lack of materials 
or lack of student perception, or lack of background 
experience among the students. The flow of electrons 
along a wire is not easy to imagine without the aid of 
drawings and the like. An animated movie, show- 
ing this flow, easily presents the idea to the students 
watching. 

Cartoons — employing humorous situations and 
humorous characters — such as “Primitive Pete” in 
the General Motors’ film, ““The A B C of Hand Tools,” 
can be most effective teaching aids. Slow motion 
films of the progressive burning and detonation of 
gasoline under varying pressures within a cylinder 
demonstrate vividly the knock in the automotive 
engines. These are examples from the fields of science 
and industrial arts. There are similar examples for 
mathematics, social studies, and other subject matter 
courses. 

Remedial work can be assisted by the use of audio- 
visual materials. In order to be effective remedial 
work must banish faulty methods and set up a good 
teaching situation. This can be a long drawn out 
process, consuming a great deal of time. The use of a 
filmstrip, however, may speed things up or make 
things clearer to the pupil. It can often recreate the 
original learning situation, or present the ideas in a 
new way. A series of filmstrips on the teaching of 
decimals or fractions can save hours of counting with 
money or working with drawings of pies. Time can 
be taken to discuss each frame thoroughly while it is 
there, before the pupils’ eyes, until complete mastery 
is attained. 

The successful re-use of materials depends upon 
the attitude of the instructor, his preparation of the 
class, his approach to the materials, and the ingenuity 
he uses in selecting the medium. Companies are eager 
to have instructors try their products and will wel- 
come trial orders for previewing. Dr. Irene Cypher 
states in her article, “Setting Up Criteria for the Se- 
lection of Filmstrips,” that: “We should try to vary 
our way of presenting the filmstrip, utilizing to the 
full whatever is in the strip that lends itself to differ- 
ent methods of showing, viewing, and discussing. We 


should think of this when selecting any filmstrip 
for possible combination with other types of visual 
materials, for possibility of presentation to different 
groups, and for possibility of presentation in sections 
at different times. 

“It is absolutely imperative that the selector keep 
in mind how a filmstrip is to be used. If a particular 
strip does not seem to lend itself to the need of the 
moment, then select something else. Do not blame 
a filmstrip for failing to accomplish something it was 
never intended to do. A filmstrip is every whit as 
effective as any other medium if it is wisely selected 
in terms of production factors; if it is shown under 
proper projection conditions; if it is given the courtesy 
of planned utilization; if it is used for the purpose for 
which it was designed.” 


— Cuarces A. Wacner, Chairman, 
SEB Audio-Visual Aids Committee, 
The Allen-Stevenson School, 

132 East 78 Street, New York City. 








EDUCATION FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


The Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education 
Board announces the publication of an important report 
entitled “Education for World Understanding.” Based 
on the results of the long questionnaire sent out to member 
schools last spring, this report tells in interesting detail 
what the independent schools of the SEB are doing in the 
field of education for world understanding. Question- 
naires were returned by 140 schools. 

Every member school will receive one complimentary 
copy of the report. Additional copies may be had at a 
nominal price. 




















CEEB GENERAL COMPOSITION TEST 


An addition to the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s testing program for the 1953-54 academic year is 
the General Compocition Test to be offered in May only. 
A two-hour essay test of writing ability, it may be sub- 
stituted for two one-hour tests in the three hours of test- 
ing to which the student who registers for the afternoon 
program is entitled. The Gcneral Composition Test is 
not to be confused with the English Composition Test, a 
partly objective one-hour test. 

The General Composition Test is to be offered as an 
option in May, 1954 and May, 1955, and the extent of its 
use on these two occasions will be a very helpfvl factor in 
the decision whether or not it is to be continued. The 
Secondary Education Board hopes that schools will urge 
their students who are preliminary candidates to take the 
General Composition Test next May. We are aware that 
May is a busy month and suggest that school heads try 
to plan programs and schedules so that Saturday, May 22, 
will be open for the taking of this important new test. 

Results on the General Composition Test will be re- 
ported about August 1, 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Donee, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Contey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


ORIENTING THE NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 


To expedite the assimilation of new faculty mem- 
bers into the school community, the faculty at St. 
Louis Country Day School, of St. Louis, Mo., is 
continuing to use with success the following eight- 
point program: 

1. Mail copy of school catalog, student handbook, 
and headmaster’s biennial report to newly hired men 
before they arrive on campus. Thus, they vicariously 
orient themselves to school policy and tradition. 

2. Have key administrative personnel such as 
headmaster, assistant head, dean, etc., meet with new 
men two days before school opens and review policies 
and procedures stated in school publications. Such 
amplification, in a face to face situation, permits di- 
rect answers to direct questions. The ideal is brought 
into line with the practical. 

3. Repeat briefing on school opening procedure 
at initial faculty meeting held day before school opens. 
This meeting gives each man a specific administra- 
tive task to perform during the opening two days of 
school, such as selling athletics equipment, filling out 
program cards, etc. 

4. Assign each new member a faculty adviser, 
that is an experienced faculty member who “knows 
the ropes” and who can act as a counsellor for the 
new man during his first year. In the opinion of the 
new men this advisory system is the strongest single 
point of the assimilative program. 

5. Introduce the new men to the student body at 
the first assembly program, giving a brief factual 
sketch of each man. Since, in general, people are 
interested in people, this proves to be an interesting 
and informative assembly session with the head- 
master reciting the brief biographical sketches. 

6. Introduce new men and their wives to the 
faculty and trustees at a Sunday evening dinner given 
by the headmaster. 

7. Introduce new men and their wives to the new 
parents in the school at a New Parents’ Meeting held 
within two weeks of beginning of school. Obviously, 
the mutual advantage of both groups is served. 


8. Complete the assimilative process within first 
month of school by inviting new men and their wives 
to attend an informal dinner party given by the 
trustees for the faculty. By this stage of the process 
there are fairly positive signs that the “family” is 
pretty well knit, since “new” people are calling “old” 
people by their first names easily and affably. 


The result of this program is that the label “new” 
is erased within the shortest possible time, and the 
new man is made to feel, at least in spirit, that he is 
an old timer at St. Louis Country Day School. 

Furthermore, owing to the personal bonds that 
develop out of the advisory relationship between 
“old” and “new” men, faculty morale is strengthened 
considerably. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


The success of its first unit of study in geology at 
the Lancaster Country Day School, Lancaster, 
Pa., has encouraged the science department to include 
the unit in the regular course of study in eighth grade 
science. 

When it discovered that no text books suitable for 
the specific needs of its students were available, the 
science department began last spring to organize its 
own unit. The subject matter of this unit was de- 
termined in two ways. The students of the eighth 
grade were asked to record the questions which they 
thought, from their previous acquaintance with geol- 
ogy, they would like answered. Their questions were 
then compared with a list of questions a professor of 
geology at a nearby school thought a geology unit 
should answer. 

The questions were organized under eight major 
topics, and the questions under each topic were pre- 
sented for the students to answer in successive assign- 
ments. 

The students had access to over thirty books on. 
geology, from which their answers were derived and 
entered into notebooks. Classwork was based on 
these answers and the notebook entries were revised 
and elaborated on the basis of classroom discussion 
and instruction. 

Additional work included four field trips, the study 
of prepared trays of rock and mineral specimens, re- 
ports on extra reading and private rock collections. 

Much of the unit’s success was undoubtedly the 
result of the cooperation of the Franklin and Marshall 
Geology Department, which made its full facilities 
available for student use. 

The science department feels that this unit of 
study generated unusual enthusiasm among the stu- 
dents, intensifying their interest in the nature and 
origin of their environment and promoting their 
ability to interpret and appreciate it more fully. 
Roger T. Chaffee was the instructor in charge. 
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The Lancaster Country Day School has added 


to its curriculum a new course in music. Rosamund 
Monroe, who joined the faculty this fall, will instruct. 

Students from all grades in the school will partici- 
pate in the music program. Besides training them in 
ensemble singing and in the appreciation of musical 
form through experience in both listening and per- 
forming, this program will be correlated with the 
other courses of study offered in the school, especially 
with English. 

As part of the school music program, the Curtis 
String Quartet returned for its second school concert 
on October 15, performing works of Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and Dohnyanyi. 





Everybody spells every day at Carteret School, 
West Orange, N. J. Spelling is a daily, ten-minute 
must for every boy in every class, including post- 
graduates, and it is paying dividends in improved 
spelling on all written work. 

Thoroughly disturbed by the poor spelling, not 
only of its own students, but of boys applying for ad- 
mission from other schools, the school administration 
two years ago decided to do something about it in the 
senior school. 

The result was a definite spelling schedule for 
grades 7 through the post graduate year. Grades 7 
and 8 use Chew’s Refresher Speller, covering the first 
half of the book in the 7th grade and the second half 
in the 8th grade. The high school grades use Meyer’s 
Vocabulary Building Speller, covering one-fourth of 
the 130 lessons each year. 

A regular daily schedule was worked out, giving 
the lesson and the number of words to be covered 
each day. At first this procedure seemed rather high- 
handed and authoritarian to the teachers, but a 
desperate illness required a desperate remedy, and 
this seemed to be the only way to overcome a very 
human tendency to put aside spelling in favor of the 
more interesting aspects of English. 

Now, however, the schedule is strictly adhered to 
as a matter of course, and the results are beginning 
to be ascertained. Poor spellers improve! Careless 
spellers are made conscious of the importance of 
accuracy. 





An experimental word-count of an original nature 
was conducted last spring by Mrs. Ingersoll Town- 
send, Librarian at The Gunnery in Washington, 
Conn. 

Supplementing recently instituted changes in the 
English department aimed at the increase of each 
student’s active vocabulary, Mrs. Townsend read 
each paper written by every member of the senior and 
sophomore English classes during the spring term, 





and made up from these papers a count, the total of 
which yielded what she calls a “class vocabulary.” 

Though the ultimate purpose of the study is to 
measure progress of various techniques for building 
word-power, the study provided a number of interest- 
ing side-products, according to Mrs. Townsend. 
Aside from giving an immediate statistical compari- 
son between the two classes studied, it showed a real 
correlation between written work and the vocabulary 
of the boys’ current reading, and it provided a basic 
vocabulary list to be used as the sophomore group 
begins its word-building program as juniors. 

Headmaster Ogden Miller greeted Mrs. Town- 
send’s efforts as an original and important contribu- 
tion to the work of the school’s English department, 
one which will prove its true worth when additional 
studies are made of the sophomore group when they 
are juniors and seniors. 





Horace Mann School, Riverdale, New York 
City, has further developed its curriculum offerings 
in three respects. 

The art department has added three classes for 
upper-school students and a new instructor, Nassos 
Daphnis, who is a painter and whose interest in two- 
dimensional art serves to supplement the three-di- 
mensional work of the head of the department, Ion 
Theodore, a sculptor. 

Because of the interest indicated in a Horace Mann 
student questionnaire last spring, six classes in com- 
parative religion have been arranged. These classes 
meet once a week on Monday or Tuesday with Robert 
D. Newton, Jr., who is currently studying for a doc- 
tor’s degree at Union Theological Seminary. He has 
outlined a course of study which comprehends the 
seven or eight major world religions. 

Interest at Horace Mann in the Kenyon Plan (for 
admission to college with advanced standing) has re- 
sulted in the formation of special classes for brilliant 
students in chemistry, English, and mathematics. 








NEW FORM OF MEMBERSHIP 


The Secondary Education Board announces a new 
form of membership — one that is open to businesses and 
organizations that may be interested in supporting the 
Board. This form of membership is called “Sustaining 
Organizations.” Annual dues are fifty dollars, and busi- 
nesses and organizations may be admitted to the SEB 
only after favorable action by the Executive Committee. 

For information concerning the privileges available to 
Sustaining Organizations, please write to the Secondary 
Education Board. The first two organizations to become 
“Sustaining Organizations” are: 

The Tuition Plan, New York City 

A.W.G. Dewar, Inc. (Tuition Refund Plan), Boston. 
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NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Donald H. Miller, headmaster of Newark Acad- 
emy in Newark, N. J., has announced that during 
the summer recess, the academy’s music room was re- 
finished and an acoustical ceiling installed. An excep- 
tionally selective high fidelity record player, gift of 
the Class of 1953, and the school’s large library of 
classical recordings are invaluable aids in the music 
department’s appreciation courses. 

The manual training room was outfitted with the 
cooperation of a committee of fathers, who helped 
provide the necessary hand and power tools. Wood- 
working is available to upper class students as an 
extracurricular activity and is required for lower and 
upper intermediates and first form pupils. 





In October work was begun on the new gymna- 
sium for Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn. At that 
time funds were available to complete the excavation 
and erect the foundation. The total cost of the build- 
ing will be approximately $500,000. 

This basic athletics plant will be built on three 
levels on the slope north of the present gymnasium. 
The first level will feature an attractive trophy room 
for after-game receptions, a serving pantry, a powder 
room and lavatory, and an office. 

The second level will contain a varsity basketball 
court and two cross-court practice areas. Roll-away 
bleachers will accommodate 400 spectators. Floor 
space has also been provided for badminton and volley- 
ball. Adjacent to the main floor there will be rooms 
for minor sports such as boxing, wrestling, fencing, 
tumbling, and gymnastics. Team conference rooms, 
locker and shower rooms for home and visiting teams, 
a first aid and training room, and an equipment room 
will also be found on this level. 

The third or lower level will be completely occu- 
pied by a regulation six-lane swimming pool and the 
special equipment necessary for its maintenance. 
This section of the gymnasium will be at the same 
elevation as the Raff Field. 

It is hoped that the building will be completed by 
September, 1954. 

The fine personal library of the late Asa George 
Baker was recently presented to Suffield Academy. 
Three sons, two of whom are presently associated with 
the school, gave the library in memory of their father. 
Ingham C. Baker is a trustee, and Walton C. Baker 
is the assistant headmaster. A third brother, Fred- 
eric A. Baker, is a landscape architect living in New 
Mexico. A special reading room has been prepared 
to house the collection of approximately 7,000 books. 

In presenting the library to the school, Walton C. 
Baker gave several reasons for the excellence of the 
collection. First of all, A. G. Baker’s life-long inter- 


est in philology resulted in a library of unusual bal- 
ance, containing both source and secondary materials. 
As an editor of Webster’s dictionaries, Mr. Baker 
read widely in an effort to discover new citations for 
words that were to be defined in forthcoming editions 
of the dictionary. The entire collection had been 
indexed according to the Dewey decimal system. 
During his long connection with the G. & C. 
Merriam Company of Springfield, Mass., Mr. Baker 
played an important part in the work of scholarship, 
which is the company’s principal occupation, and in 
the business administration of its affairs. In 1922, 
he became president, and several years prior to his 
death, in 1940, he became chairman of the board. 





Wilson Parkhill, headmaster of Collegiate School, 
New York City, announces that the board of trustees 
has purchased a building at 254 West 78 Street, di- 
rectly behind the school. This gives immediate space 
for expansion purposes. Some of the primary classes 
are held there. Next summer the entire interior will 
be replaced with modern classrooms. 





The Gunnery in Washington, Conn., is rushing 
to completion for winter term use its Memorial Ac- 
tivities Building, for which the builder’s contract was 
let last April. 

This structure, in its two major sections, will ful- 
fill many needs. Its shape is that of a tee, with a 
square base providing adequate space for basketball 
in the school of one hundred and forty boys. Cross- 
court practice areas will enable two squads to prac- 
tice at once, a procedure impossible to follow in the 
old gymnasium built in 1913, when The Gunnery was 
less than half its present size. The floor will be of 
vinyl plastic tile, over a latex base with inlaid court 
markers. The Class of 1953 has given an electric 
score-board. 

Seating capacity for three hundred and forty will 
be provided by folding bleachers; additional movable 
seating will enable this large room to serve as an 
auditorium. Distinctive features of this section are 
a balcony which overlooks the basketball court and 
a school maintenance shop set below the floor at the 
lowest level of the slope into which the building has 
been set. 

Taking full advantage of this sloping terrain, a 
three-story cross to the tee completes the building. 
This part will contain, on a level adjacent to the 
basketball court, locker-rooms for the school and 
visiting teams, showers, a dressing-room for coaches 
and officials, a wrestling and general exercise room, 
and the athletics store. At the top level, and pro- 
jecting above the gymnasium, is a fifteen-boy dormi- 
tory, together with an apartment for a married mas- 
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ter. Several boys’ rooms are being set aside as in- 
dividual memorials. 

In the central level of this many-purpose section 
of the building have been incorporated the principal 
memorials. The lobby given by an alumnus, will con- 
stitute a memorial to Gunnery war dead. From the 
War Memorial Lobby there is access to the balcony 
overlooking the basketball court. The McCutcheon 
Lounge, given by many of his friends in memory of a 
member of the Class of ’02, lies to the left of the 
lobby, and will be a center for the school’s hospitality, 
as well as offering space for music appreciation and 
discussion groups to meet. The McCutcheon Room 
will be equipped with radio, television, and music re- 
production equipment, and will house the athletics 
trophies. Wide glass doors lead through the end of 
the lounge to a spacious outside terrace. 

To the right of the main floor is a Memorial Art 
Room given by the friends and former students of 
Elizabeth A. Kempton, who taught at The Gunnery 
for fifty years. This room will accommodate classes 
in painting and mechanical drawing, and will offer a 
suitable space for frequent exhibitions of the work of 
students and other artists. 

The Gunnery Parents’ Association last year raised 
funds for a snack bar, also on this floor, from which 
teas can be served to the McCutcheon or Kempton 
Rooms. 





On Friday, October 2, the Edsel Ford Memorial 
Library was dedicated at The Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. Given in memory of their father 
by Henry II, Benson, and William Ford, all graduates 
of Hotchkiss, the building contains a large and beau- 
tifully appointed reading room with adjacent stacks, 
six recitation rooms, a music room, and an art studio. 
In his dedication speech, Joseph T. Curtiss, Hotch- 
kiss, 19 and now professor of English at Yale, stressed 
the chief function of a library as a way of opening 
new doors for the intellectually curious student. Head- 
masters and librarians from many nearby schools, 
colleges, and communities attended the ceremony. In 
the absence of Mrs. Edsel Ford, who unfortunately 
was unable at the last moment to attend, Dr. George 
Van Santvoord, headmaster, formally presented the 
building to the school. The gift was accepted with 
thanks by John E. Bierworth, president of the board 
of trustees. 





A set of carillonic bells has been given to Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., by F. Stan- 
ley Beveridge. The bells were installed in time for 
the Christmas season. The set is in three parts. The 
first group is comprised of English-type or “melody” 
bells, with a range of twenty-five notes. They may 
be used to play songs, hymns, or popular airs. The 





second are the Flemish bells, with a range of forty- 
nine notes, which are used in creating practically un- 
limited harmony. Their scope is wider than that of 
the English bells. Both the English and Flemish bells 
are controlled from the organ within the chapel. Each 
may be sounded inside as organ chimes, outside as 
tower bells, or both at once. In addition, the gift in- 
cludes a Westminster clock, which will sound the 
quarter hours. The bells are another evidence of the 
generosity of Mr. Beveridge to his alma mater. 
Beveridge Hall, Mount Hermon’s newest classroom 
building, is now in its third year of use. 





Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
started construction of a new building to be used as 
an auditorium and chapel. The building will be 
named Memorial Hall, in honor of the school’s alumni 
who gave their lives in World Wars I and II and the 
Korean War. 

Construction began on November 10, 1953. At 
an estimated cost of $250,000, the building will in- 
clude an auditorium seating 310 people, practice 
rooms for the school’s music department, a movie pro- 
jection room, and a large stage. The panelled walls 
of the lobby will have plaques engraved with the 
names of the alumni who died in the service of their 
country. 

The colonial style structure, 104 feet long and 44 
feet wide, will stand about 100 feet in front of Rowe 
Hall, the school’s classroom and administration build- 
ing. Terraced walks will lead from Rowe Hall to 
Memorial Hall on the upper level, and the buildings 
will be connected on the lower level by an underground 
passage. 





A joint committee from the Student Council and 
the Cercle Francais of the Hamden Hall Country 
Day School, New Haven, Conn., has renovated a 
log cabin, formerly used to store school equipment, 
for a new student recreation center. The committee 
has charge of cabin hours for the school store area of 
the cabin and for organization meeting schedules. In 
addition to other school groups the Hamden Hall 
Brownie troop and Cub Scout pack hold weekly meet- 
ings in the cabin, where they build their own fires 
in the cabin fireplace and learn other forms of camp- 
craft and handwork. 





A valuable addition to the plant of the Woodstock 
Country School, Woodstock, Vt., is a special build- 
ing for shopwork. Designed and built by Ivan Shove 
of the school staff, it stands on land once occupied by 
the birthplace of the American sculptor, Hiram 
Powers. The shop is fully equipped with modern 
tools, both hand and power, and is designed to be a 
center for carpentry and shopwork instruction. 
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During the summer vacation, the buildings of the 
Rivers Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
were thoroughly renovated to welcome the new head- 
master, George H. Blackwell. Every classroom in the 
upper and lower schools was repainted in attractive 
pastel shades; the upper school building received ex- 
tensive repairs to its roof; and the lower school ath- 
letics field was regraded to afford maximum efficiency; 
new equipment has replaced the old in both the 
kitchen and dining room. 





Groton School, Groton, Mass., has added to its 
equipment a room designed primarily for the teaching 
of the spoken language. At the rear of the room are 
two sound-proof booths, one a studio and the other a 
control booth housing the instruments. At the front 
is a small stage, suitable for informal reading or pro- 
duction of plays by a class. The main body of the 
room seats about fifty. The equipment consists of 
high-fidelity instruments for recording and play-back, 
both disc and tape, and an AM-FM radio, also high- 
fidelity. The layout is such that the instruments are 
completely flexible in use. For example, microphones 
can be used in the studio for recording either with or 
without connection to the loud-speaker over the stage 
in the audience section of the room. Microphones 
may be used on the stage for recording. Play-backs 
may be over a small monitor speaker in the booth, or 
over the large speaker at the stage, or both. Radio 
programs may be recorded. All recordings may be 
direct on tape or disc, or transferred from one to the 
other. The room is also equipped with a 16mm. mov- 
ing picture and sound projector and film-strip and 
slide projectors. 

The room will be used especially for much of the 
work in drama, poetry, and speech previously carried 
on in English classrooms, and for special work by all 
departments. As part of the general plan to increase 
the use of recording and play-back instruments in the 
teaching of language, portable tape-recorders have 
been put into the classrooms of the modern language 
department. 





Under the direction of Chairman Carroll Rikert, 
Jr., the Living Endowment Fund of Mount Her- 
mon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., has reached a 
new high point in annual giving, according to Lester 
P. White, Alumni Secretary. The 1953 Fund totalled 
$40,040.58, contributed by 2,351 alumni. A special 
effort is made to broaden the base of the contribu- 
tions, and this year’s figures compare favorably with 
the $36,092 received from 1,865 former students in 
1952. Nearly 24% of the whole alumni body gave 
to the 1953 Fund. An active system of class agents 
contributed to the success of the campaign. The last 


four classes to graduate joined in friendly rivalry. 
Not yet in an earning position to give very gener- 
ously, individuals were urged to donate at least some- 
thing. The class donating the most thus became 
“One Up” on its rivals. The Class of 1950 won in 
this competition, although the Class of 1951 was 
ahead in percentage of participation. 





At Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D. C., 
the opening of the fall session was facilitated by the 
completion during the summer of a spacious kitchen 
addition and the installation of modern equipment to 
replace virtually all kitchen appliances. ‘We feel like 
a family of twelve who have just moved from a three- 
room apartment to a house in the country” is the 
way Mrs. John Calhoun, the school dietitian, de- 
scribes the boost in morale that the increased kitchen 
facilities have given her staff. While more than 
doubling cooking and food preparation space, the addi- 
tion also provides walk-in refrigerator facilities and 
cellar storage space so essential to economical buying. 
While construction costs were paid from regular school 
funds, equipment needs were filled from contributions 
to the Fund for the Future — the school’s annual giv- 
ing fund inaugurated last year, to which parents, 
alumni, and friends contributed $11,000, to be divided 
at the discretion of the board of trustees between 
scholarships and physical improvements. 

Numerous improvements to the buildings and 
grounds were completed during the summer months, 
one especially welcome one being the fresh paint job 
that has the Upper School gleaming inside and out. 
Acoustical ceilings have been installed in all hallways, 
first floor classrooms, and in the second floor study 
hall. Fluorescent lights have been installed wherever 
needed in classrooms throughout the school. The 
kindergarten department now has a roomy, airy sun- 
shade for their playground, and bleachers for the ath- 
letics field are being completed. 





Construction of a new infirmary at The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif., has been authorized by the 
trustees, and work will begin shortly under the super- 
vision of Austen Pierpont, class of ’09, who has been 
in charge of all recent building at the school. The 
project is made possible through contributions to the 
school’s Building Fund and to the new Thacher Com- 
mittee fund established a year ago by parents of 
former students and friends. 

The infirmary, of concrete block construction, will 
contain quarters for the resident nurse, a waiting 
room, clinic and isolation facilities, three double and 
three single rooms for boy patients, and a solarium 
for possible expansion in case of epidemic or emer- 
gency. 
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Two major operations on the physical plant 
marked the summer of 1953 at the Noble and Green- 
ough School of Dedham, Mass. The gymnasium 
underwent considerable alterations to provide addi- 
tional locker space, increased shower-room facilities, 
and a visiting team room. In the former storage areas 
of the basement upper-class locker rooms were con- 
structed, shower rooms added, and a visiting team 
room installed. The former locker room upstairs was 
refitted for use of lower-classmen. 

The new Memorial Terrace before the Adminis- 
tration Building at The Noble and Greenough School 
was dedicated this fall in a quiet ceremony, with the 
mounting of a simple bronze plaque in the brick of 
one of the curved seats of the flag-stoned circle. The 
plaque carries the name of Edward Theodore Wiese, 
of the Class of 1954, a simple boundary of entwined 
laurel, balanced clusters of oak-leaf and palm, and a 
quotation from Whitman. 





Additional faculty living quarters have been pro- 
vided at Colorado Military Academy, Denver, by 
moving two small buildings to new locations close to 
the boys’ barracks. These two houses were remodeled 
and improved during the summer months for use as 
three new apartments. 

To accommodate the largest Junior School enroll- 
ment in the academy’s history, the old school build- 
ing had to be enlarged by three classrooms and vari- 
ous other facilities. A hobby shop and recreation 
center designed for the younger boys is also new. 





On Monday, November 23, ground was broken at 
St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., for a new 
artificial ice hockey rink, a gift of a number of alumni 
and a few other friends of the school. The total cost 
of the rink, which is to be available for use in January, 
will be in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

To be called the Cabot Memorial Rink, in memory 
of the late Stephen P. Cabot, headmaster of St. 
George’s from 1916 to 1927, the rink will be located 
on the southeast corner of the school grounds, adja- 
cent to the dormitory known as Pinecroft. Design 
and construction are by the Jarvis Engineering Cor- 
poration of Boston, who have recently built the rinks 
at Andover, Exeter, and Harvard University. The 
rink will have a playing surface of 85’ x 190’. Adja- 
cent to it will be a heated skate house, where players 
may change and rest between periods. The rink will 
be lighted for night use. Philip Cutler, who played 
hockey at Harvard, is the hockey coach at St. 
George’s. 





Milton (Mass.) Academy’s new aartificial ice 
skating rink was used for the first time on Monday, 
November 30. A unique feature of the construction 


of this rink was the cooperative nature of the project. 
James A. Roberts, ’32, former hockey star, had the 
original inspiration and sparked the successful five- 
week drive for funds last spring. Hockey-minded 
alumni and parents were the principal donors. In 
addition the boys of the school contributed over 2,000 
working hours to the construction of the rink. Re- 
frigeration Engineer Roscoe E. Sherbrooke, father of 
a boy in the senior class, planned details, supervised 
construction, and placed orders for equipment and 
materials; other alumni contributed time, advice, and 
money-saving labor. 

The Milton Academy Rink measures 210 feet by 
95 feet. It is equipped with a fine drainage system, 
plywood rink boards painted green, and nine miles of 
galvanized iron pipe. The refrigeration machinery is 
installed in the rear room of the nearby Baseball Cage. 
There is a system of flood lights stretching from poles. 

A Skating Club is being formed so that members 
of the community may use the rink at certain times. 
The rink will be open also, at specified hours, to the 
Milton Academy Girls’ School and the Milton Acad- 
emy Lower School. 





Trustees of The Principia, St. Louis, Mo., have 
announced that the Upper and Lower Schools, now 
located within the city limits of St. Louis, Mo., will 
move to a new county campus about fifteen miles 
west of the city, by September, 1956. An extensive 
building program is now in the planning stage and the 
senior vice-president and headmaster of the Upper 
School, William E. Morgan, has withdrawn from the 
headmaster’s office and is devoting his full time to 
developmental work of the new campus. David K. 
Andrews, formerly principal of the Lower School, is 
now headmaster of the Upper and Lower Schools. 





WE ALL ENJOYED IT, WE WANT TO DO IT AGAIN 


Last summer a number of school teachers and their 
families took advantage of our invitation to spend some 
vacation time — between the end of June and August 10 
—in our main building, containing 13 bedrooms and 6 
baths, 

Facilities in the building include the usual dormitory 
beds (you must bring bedding), icebox and simple cooking 
arrangements, living-room and access to school library. 
The grounds offer 40 acres with playing fields, woods and 
garden. Golf, tennis, riding, theatre and sightseeing are 
available in the community. 

There is no obligation or charge except the usual care 
and courtesy. Please write for details, identifying your- 
self and indicating probable dates. Last year’s offer was 
an experiment, but it turned out to be a pleasant and suc- 
cessful one. We hope to see more of you this summer. 
Woodstock Country School 


Davin W. Battey, 
Woodstock, Vermont 


Headmaster. 
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At Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., during the 
summer vacation, a $50,000 enlargement program was 
completed in Cary House, the largest dormitory on 
the campus, featuring an expansion of the dining 
room which made it half again as large as its former 
size. A separate dish washing room was constructed 
to eliminate congestion in the kitchen, and five new 
double rooms were added in the dormitory to decrease 
the number of boys living off campus. 

The headmaster’s house was enlarged and mod- 
ernized also. And a student council room was created 
to serve as a meeting place in which the affairs of 
school government may be discussed by Headmaster 
Farrell and the members of the council. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
has recently acquired the beautiful Waldheim estate 
of several spacious buildings and approximately 
twenty acres of land, adjoining the present campus. 
Extensive decorating and renovation were accom- 
plished during the past summer to make the new addi- 
tion to the campus available for use for the 1953-54 
academic session. It is planned to used some of the 
buildings as dormitories and recreational activities 
for the fifth class. In addition, attractive quarters 
for bachelor officers have been installed in another 
of the buildings. 

Facilities for athletics for the fifth classmen are 
likewise being prepared on the grounds, including 
several football, soccer, and baseball fields. A prac- 
tice driving range and putting green for golf are 
under construction also. 

A large addition has been built on the Valley Forge 
Military Academy Gymnasium, named in honor of 
John S. Thomas, a former cadet. The new wing will 
be used particularly for fencing, wrestling, and gym- 
nastics, thus improving and increasing the facilities 
already available for all physical training activities. 
A kitchen, from which buffet suppers and refresh- 
ments can be served, when the gymnasium is used 
for social events and dances, was included in the 
plans. A beautifully appointed lounge for the use of 
cadets and faculty attending dances makes the picture 
complete. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Through the International Student Project of 
Wilbraham Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., the wel- 
come hands of over 200 boys are extended this year 
to a lad born in Puerto Rico, Frank Maldonado; a 
boy from The Hague, Netherlands, Sicco van Boetze- 
laer; and an American Indian, Gene Raymond Pow- 
ers, whose home is in Browning, Mont. 

The boys at the Academy raised the money to 
make this project possible; selected the countries 
whence the boys come; provided transportation; sup- 


plied clothes; and will see that the boys have a 
weekly allowance during their stay at the Academy. 
In short the details are entirely handled by the boys 
themselves, with the trustees contributing the scho- 
lastic training. 





For the third year Moorestown Friends’ School, 
Moorestown, N. J., is entertaining two students from 
its affiliated school in Nuremberg, Germany. In addi- 
tion, it has this year a senior girl from Tokyo, Japan. 

These students serve as mirrors in which Ameri- 
can students may to some extent see themselves and 
their culture. Their presence in the school has made 
the affiliation program seem significant to the whole 
student body. 





Two boys and two girls from this year’s senior 
class at Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, 
Pa., last summer went as representatives of the 
school to international work camps in England and 
Wales. The camps were run by the British Friends 
Service Council. The group, accompanied by Stan- 
wood Kenyon, sixth grade teacher, visited in French 
homes in Normandy, cycled in the Loire valley, and 
visited in English homes before going to the work 
camps. This was the third summer that there have 
been faculty and student representatives from Ger- 
mantown Friends at work camps in Europe. In 1951 
and 1952 the camps were in Germany and France, 
respectively, and were conducted in conjunction with 
the George School, George School’s affiliated schools 
in Germany, and Germantown Friend’s affiliate in 
Normandy, le Collége Louis Liard. 





Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Mass., re- 
ports that it has four boys from Yemen, in Arabia, 
this year. They are preparing for entrance into . 
Harvard in the fall of 1954, and are a welcome addi- 
tion to the student group. 





Daycroft School, Inc. of Stamford, Conn., 
through its International Club for “Friendship Among 
Children and Youth,” sponsored during November a 
Hans Christian Andersen art exhibit in the Ferguson 
Public Library in Stamford, assisted by the librarian, 
Mary Louise Alexander. Daycroft is the second 
school in the United States, and the first school in 
the New England States, to sponsor this exhibit, but 
it is hoped other schools will want to have the exhibit 
come to them. It is made up of 100 children’s illus- 
trations from forty-five different countries, inspired 
by the stories of Denmark’s beloved teller of fairy 
tales and friend of children everywhere. 

The idea for such an international art exhibition 
was first thought of by an attorney in Copenhagen 
and the idea was given to the Danish Section of the 
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Union International De L’Enfance. This organiza- 
tion then set to work to sponsor the first exhibition of 
1,500 paintings, which had been culled from the 4,500 
children’s paintings submitted, and shown in Copen- 
hagen under the gracious patronage of Her Majesty, 
the Queen of Denmark. 

The outstanding feature of the paintings as a whole 
is their basic similarity, which is evident in spite of 
the many countries, races, and beliefs represented. 
Each picture carries the mark not of the child’s na- 
tionality but of his own inventiveness and imagina- 
tion. Some are whimsical and capricious, others 
somber and thoughtful. Certain of the illustrations 
are precisely and often exquisitely detailed, while 
others stress size and vividness of color; some strive 
for a liberal transcription of the scene, while others 
attempt to create a mood. The mediums vary from 
water color, tempera, crayon, pen and ink, and pencil 
to paper and fabric collages. In this noteworthy col- 
lection one will find such widely divergent efforts as 
a simple and spontaneous water color by a child in 
the United States and an amazingly sophisticated 
abstract design pattern by a youngster in Iceland. 
A child in Norway may excel at depicting the sea, 
while a Swiss youth may draw superior mountains. 
But in spite of these surface and environmental dif- 
ferences, the inter-relationship of children every- 
where through the world of imagination is strikingly 
apparent. 

Daycroft has long desired to share projects with 
the community in which it lives and so it is most 
grateful for this opportunity of showing the Hans 
Christian Andersen art exhibit. One of the values of 
this project is the opportunity it gives for student 
participation. The young people mounted the pic- 
tures, arranged the displays, printed titles, and while 
so doing sang merrily the tunes from the movie, Hans 
Christian Andersen. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has insti- 
tuted a program of building and Friday night enter- 
tainment, designed to make life for boarding students 
more attractive, especially on weekends. To the 
school facilities this year have been added a shop 
with power tools and an indoor smoking lounge. The 
Friday night entertainment program has included a 
“Faculty Follies,’ a quiz program conducted by 
Headmaster Frank R. Miller, and a sports talk by 
the noted athlete Eulace Peacock. 





Teachers at The Browning School, New York 
City, have started an in-service educational program 
designed to enrich subject matter and improve meth- 
ods of teaching. In a series of conferences headed by 
Charles W. Cook, headmaster, and Clair J. Smith, 


head of the lower school, faculty members have be- 
gun discussion and research relating to the following 
topics: Development in Citizenship, The Teaching of 
Reading, Objectives of Physical Education, The Use 
of Visual Aids, and Preparation for College in Today’s 
Independent School. These conferences are a co- 
operative faculty venture. 





The Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, 
Mass., during the fall term showed a series of moving 
pictures on driving safety. These films, produced by 
the Los Angeles Safety Council, were shown to the en- 
tire school in ten-minute sessions at various assembly 
periods. 

Several seniors at the Noble and Greenough School 
took active part in the Greater Boston Community 
Fund drive. Taking seriously a random suggestion 
tossed out in public speaking, these boys voluntarily 
sought opportunity to address neighboring schools, 
both public and independent, in behalf of the Fund. 
Although each boy made his own arrangements and 
took no attendant critic, reports have come back from 
the schools addressed praising the idea, the quality of 
the appeals, and the stimulus thus given the Fund 
drive. 

In a similar field of public service, it is gratifying 
to report that every senior old enough to be eligible 
to donate blood to the Red Cross has voluntarily se- 
cured parental permission and carried through his 
donation. 

At Noble and Greenough School the special 
Senior Study Room is being treated to a display of 
prints of famous paintings. Through a special fund, 
the school has purchased button-back frames to fit 
the prints currently being issued by “Art Treasures 
of the World.” The school subscribes to this expand- 
ing series of good reproductions, and delegated volun- 
teers oversee changing the display every week or two. 
Degas, Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Rembrandt 
have been awarded one-man exhibitions so far this 
year. 





During the past fall, Dr. E. S. C. Ford, of the 
Philadelphia Psychoanalytic Institute Extension Divi- 
sion, conducted at The Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., an eight session lecture-seminar series on 
the problems of adolescents. Other participating 
schools were Agnes Irwin School, Baldwin School, 
Friends Central School, Haverford School, Phelps 
School, and Shipley School. 

The course, which was designed particularly for 
teachers of adolescents in the Main Line independent 
schools, attempted to bring about a greater under- 
standing of the difficulties of adolescents as they are 
met by the teachers in their classrooms. The ob- 
jective of the series was a closer working liaison be- 
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tween educators and psychiatrists in dealing with the 
problem of the emerging young men and women of 
the community. Dr. Calvin F. Settlage was Dr. 
Ford’s associate in some of the sessions. 





The school safety program of the Hamden Hall 
Country Day School, New Haven, Conn., is or- 
ganized as a subsidiary organization of the student 
council, which recently completed a safety census of 
all faculty and students in the forms. The material 
on these questionnaires (including several such items 
as the extent of first aid training and fire warden 
duty) was collected and recorded on file by council 
members. 

The Safety Patrol, which is sponsored by the 
council, is on duty at appropriate periods during the 
school day. A slip noting date and any irregularities 
during time of duty is handed to the administrative 
assistant in charge of this program each time a stu- 
dent goes “off duty.” In February the council ap- 
points certain officers for the Safety Patrol, which 
becomes more and more self-sufficient during the year. 

Headmaster E. Stanley Taylor, vice-president of 
the New Haven Safety Council for a number of years, 
is the current president of that organization. His 
assistant, Mrs. Donald E. Davis, represents the in- 
dependent schools of the area on the committee for 
the School and Child Division of the Safety Council. 





Last year’s week-long seminar on “How to Have 
Fun,” held at the Woodstock Country School, 
Woodstock, Vt., was an outstanding success, and in- 
quiries as to the techniques used have been received 
from a number of school systems. Those interested 
in details are referred to articles in last year’s New 
York Herald Tribune for July 19 and in the Christian 
Science Monitor for March 14. 

This year’s seminars, to be focussed on the prob- 
lems of the United Nations, will be used to give in- 
struction in the proper taking of notes. It is hoped 
that by these means the relative comprehension of 
the entire student body can be measured. 





Members of the Corps of Cadets at Valley Forge 
Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., are now partici- 
pating as a unit in the Ground Observer Corps of 
the United States Air Force, it was announced by 
Hamilton K. Harris, Director for the Wayne area. 
The arrangements were completed recently with 
Major General Milton G. Baker, Superintendent, and 
Colonel Milton H. Medenbach, Commandant of 
Cadets at the academy. 

The cadet squad will serve at the Berwyn Tower 
from two to six o'clock every Friday afternoon 
throughout the academic year. The two-man teams 
from the Junior College and the First Class will be 


stationed at the tower in two-hour watches, and the 
watches will be a portion of the regular guard duty 
roster published for the corps. Cadets who qualify 
for such duty have been authorized to wear the 
winged insignia of the Ground Observer Corps on their 
cadet uniforms. 

Two years ago Valley Forge Military Academy 
inaugurated “Friday Night at Valley Forge” for the 
purpose of providing recreational and educational 
opportunities for the cadets. This weekly “Night” 
from 7:00 to 10:30 p.m., has proved highly successful, 
not only from a recreational standpoint, but also from 
the standpoint of the establishment of better student- 
teacher relationship. Each weekly program is planned 
by faculty and cadets in the interest of the pupils’ 
needs and desires. 

In order to insure that all cadets have adequate 
opportunity to engage in the activities of their choice, 
all facilities of the academy are available, namely, 
the hobby shop, the Junior Club, Senior Club, Junior 
College Club, gymnasium, swimming pool, post movie 
theater, Boodle Shop, rifle range, library, laboratories, 
and classrooms; each activity is under the direction 
of a responsible faculty officer assisted by cadets. 
With the exception of the gymnasium, swimming 
pool, and rifle range where, for obvious reasons, super- 
vision is necessary, the activities are conducted by 
the elected officers and their fellow members of the 
various societies. The Stephen Foster Society con- 
ducts the music appreciation program; the Benjamin 
Franklin Society conducts its science program em- 
bracing, from week to week, a wide variety of scien- 
tific subjects; the movie club operates the movie ma- 
chines at the post theater, where recent, feature- 
length films are shown; the arts and crafts club, better 
known as the hobby shop, provides its members, and 
any interested cadets of the corps, with the oppor- 
tunity to ride their “hobby horses.” A modern car- 
penter and metal-working shop offers a wide choice 
of power tools with which to work, and many useful 
and artistic articles are made. During the spring of 
the year a prize is given for the best project of the 
current school year. 

In order to provide opportunities for serious study 
and research, the library and laboratories may be 
visited, where faculty specialists are at hand to lend 
advice when needed. For those cadets whose interests 
run to sedentary games, the cadet clubs offer compe- 
tition in chess, bridge, checkers, and billiards, and 
regular schedules of games are drawn up by the cadets. 
This friendly competition may be along both com- 
pany and inter-company lines, be it cavalry, artillery, 
or infantry company. 

In short, a conscious effort is made to have the 
cadets relax after the week’s grind of individual and 
company competition. 
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Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., will again 
be the site of the second Delaware State Science Fair 
on April 1, 2, and 3. The excellent facilities of the 
gymnasium are expected to accommodate several 
hundred individual as well as group exhibits, repre- 
senting the independent and public schools from all 
parts of the state. Judges for the various divisions 
(primary, intermediate, and senior divisions of the 
biological and physical sciences) are brought in from 
the teaching and industrial fields. The idea for such 
a fair was inaugurated in the spring of 1951, when 
the laboratories at Tower Hill School were the scene 
of a local science exhibit by the independent schools 
of the area. Included were the Friends School, St. 
Andrew’s, Salesianum, Tatnall, and St. Elizabeth’s. 
In 1954 more than one hundred schools are expected 
to exhibit. Winners in this fair will exhibit at the 
National Science Fair, held last year at Oak Ridge. 





Twenty-six courses in adult education are being 
offered this year by The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., and the Watertown Public School department. 
The fall term, which marks the beginning of the fifth 
year of joint public and independent school sponsor- 
ship of the program, opened on October 12. 

Course offerings are divided evenly among educa- 
tional, handicraft, and recreational classes. 

The American Heritage program, sponsored by 
the American Library Association from a grant by 
the Ford Foundation, is offered also in conjunction 
with the Watertown Library. “A Framework for 
Americanism,” subject for the discussion series, is 
led by Dr. Robert Woolsey of The Taft School. 
Courses taught by Taft instructors this fall were: 
Art by Russel Huff and Jewelry Making by Philip 
Parsons. 

Other courses offered this fall were: Americaniza- 
tion, dramatic club, high school diploma, and typing. 
Other recreational courses were: badminton, basket- 
ball, group singing, and men’s gymnasium. The 
handicraft courses were: ceramics, chair caning, handi- 
craft, hooked rug making, sewing, textile painting, 
tray etching, and woodworking. 

All classes are free to adults living in Watertown 
who are not attending day school. Instructors for the 
various courses are teachers in the local public schools, 
at the Taft School, and various other persons who 
are skilled and qualified to teach the wide variety of 
courses offered. The classes are held in the local 


public schools, the public library, and at the Taft 
School. 





The fourth annual Book Fair of The Andrew Mel- 
lon Library at The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., was held November 20-22. Approximately 





2,000 books were provided by The Hampshire Book 
Shop of Northampton, Mass., and the decorations by 
Lord and Taylor, West Hartford, Conn. 

Featured speakers at the fair were Harvey Breit, 
Assistant Editor of the New York Times, and Edward 
Rowe Snow, author and connoisseur of treasure, who 
also exhibited his relics of piracy. 





Four seniors from Moorestown Friends’ School, 
Moorestown, N. J., joined students from five other 
schools in a week-long work camp in Philadelphia last 
December. 

The program is sponsored by the Friends Social 
Order Committee as a means of helping students to 
understand what it is really like to experience a city- 
dweller’s problems of housing, health, and recreation 
when these are complicated because of race or religion. 

Campers first gather facts, then try to become sen- 
sitive to the human values involved. The program 
included such items as an open meeting of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, visits to both good and bad housing, 
supper at Father Divine’s mission, a Zoning Board 
hearing, a visit to a county prison, a trip through the 
Budd Company plant, and a session of the City Coun- 
cil. Discussion and evaluation sessions were scattered 
through the week. 

Students frequently list their work camp experi- 
ences among those of their secondary education which 
have contributed most to their growth. 





An entirely new plan for extracurricular activities 
is being given a trial at Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On Wednesdays, all classes are shortened to thirty 
minutes and meet before lunch. A period from 12:55 
to 2:25 P.M. is devoted to extracurricular activities. 
The athletics program is unaffected and takes place 
as usual from 3:30 to 4:30 P.M. 

Only five organizations are scheduled each Wednes- 
day, but the list alternates so that each club has a 
chance to meet at least once a month. In this way 
the school hopes to encourage students to join new 
clubs and to increase participation in club activities 
with a minimum of conflicts. 

Besides club activities, field trips, outside speak- 
ers, and other worth while events are scheduled for 
the Wednesday afternoon period. 





SEB OFFICE CLOSED 
Please note that from Wednesday, March 3, through 
Monday, March 8, the Secondary Education Board office 
will be closed. Schools should notify all departments of 
this fact so that supplies needed during that period can 
be ordered well in advance of March 3. 
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The Wm. Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
has been running a series of assemblies to present 
the financial and administrative aspects of the school 
to the older boys. This is in line with the school’s 
philosophy that it is a community and that the stu- 
dents as citizens of the community should be familiar 
with all phases of school activities. 

Henry J. Heine, director of athletics, discussed the 
athletics program at the first of these assemblies. He 
explained how athletics contests are scheduled, what 
arrangements must be made for refereeing and super- 
vising all games and meets, and how the budget is 
allotted. 

At the second assembly, Oliver W. Nuse, director 
of art and supervisor of maintenance, gave an inter- 
esting talk about the details of keeping the school 
plant in top order, and the h~:dmaster, Dr. J. F. 
Gummere, told of the organizations the school belongs 
to and is represented in either by the principal or 
by various teachers. 

Dr. Gummere also spoke at the last assembly of 
the series, presenting the school budget. This he 
broke down to show to the student body just where 
money from tuitions, endowment, and the new plan 
of annual giving would be used. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

The Cincinnati Country Day School of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has abandoned its twenty-six year old 
policy of accepting only male students. The board 
of trustees upon the recommendation of Herbert M. 
Davison, headmaster, voted last June to accept girls 
through the first six grades. 

A new building to accommodate the increased en- 
rollment brought about by the new policy is now 
under construction and will be completed by the start 
of the second semester. This building will house the 
nursery and kindergarten grades. 





Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Mass., reports 
that at its first Parents’ Meeting in October, two com- 
mittees were formed, one to help with the publicity 
of the school, and the other a Parents’-Teachers’ Or- 
ganization that will contribute ideas and suggestions 
to the daily living of the school. 





David R. Fall, headmaster of Asheville School 
in Asheville, N. C., announced in November that the 
school’s board of trustees would award five $1,000 na- 
tional honor scholarships for the 1954-1955 academic 
year. This action is in continuation of a policy set 
last year by the board as a means of attracting to 
Asheville boys of unusual promise. The scholarships 
are not based on financial need, but will be awarded 
solely on the basis of character, high scholarship, and 


potentialities for development. The competition is 
open to boys presently enrolled in the seventh through 
the eleventh grades in any public or private school in 
the country. The scholarships are granted for one 
year and are renewable for each year the boy re- 
mains at Asheville if he maintains a high level of per- 
formance. Serving on the alumni-trustee committee 
which will make the awards are Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board of Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, President of 
Eastern Air Lines, and Reuben A. Holden, IV, Secre- 
tary of Yale University. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Three instructors have been added to the faculty of Newark 
Academy in Newark, N. J. Lawrence H. Warbasse will conduct 
the new biology course added to Newark Academy’s science cur- 
riculum this year. He attended Dartmouth and obtained his 
master’s degree at Columbia. Mr. Warbasse taught science at 
the high schools in Bloomfield, N. J., and Morristown, N. J. 
Arthur Krida, Jr.,came to Newark Academy from the Litchfield 
School in Litchfield, Conn. He is teaching English, Latin, and 
mathematics, Mr. Krida was graduated from Wagner College, 
received his master’s from Trinity, and has done graduate work 
at Western Reserve and Columbia, where he is a candidate for 
his doctorate. William E. Frenay is teaching English and math- 
ematics. After his graduation from Kenyon College he engaged 
in banking until he accepted the Newark Academy appointment, 





At the fall meeting of the board of trustees of the Riverdale 
Country School, New York City, Ross V. Davis, upon recom- 
mendation of D. C. Carey, was appointed Business Manager of 
the school. Mr. Davis has been assisting Mr. Carey for the last 
five years, Mr, Carey, as Treasurer of the school corporation, 
continues as controller of the finances and business affairs of the 
Riverdale Country School. 





Three new instructors have joined the faculty of Fountain 
Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colo., this fall. Louis H. 
Palmer, Jr., heads the English department, is supervisor of pub- 
lications and publicity and director of dramatics, coaches soccer, — 
and assists in ice hockey. Mr. Palmer, who is a graduate of 
Williams and holds an M.A. from Oxford University, England, 
taught previously at Williston, Exeter, Trinity-Pawling, and The 
Tenney Schooi in Texas. 

Frank K, Perkins, Jr., teaches English to the first, second, 
and fourth forms; has full dormitory duty; assists with the pub- 
lications and dramatics; and assists in coaching football, ice 
hockey, and tennis. Mr. Perkins, a graduate of Harvard, form- 
erly taught at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Ralph J. Quintana teaches Spanish and mathematics; also 
has full dormitory duty; assists with the publications; and 
coaches junior football, wrestling, and track, A graduate of 
Williams, Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Quintana was formerly an in- 
structor in Spanish at his alma mater and at Wagner College, 
Staten Island. 





Pebble Hill School of Dewitt, N. Y., opened its twenty- 
seventh year under a new Headmaster, John G. Hodgdon, with 
one of the largest enrollments in Pebble Hill history. Mr, Hodg- 
don, who succeeds Charles W. Bradlee, was assistant headmaster 
last year and has been head of the Middle School for the past 
eight years. He received his secondary education in New 
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Hampton, N. H., and his college education at the University of 
New Hampshire, where he received his B.S. and M.A. degrees. 
He also did graduate work in education at Bridgewater State 
Teachers’ College in Massachusetts, 

Joseph D. Krol, a teacher and coach at Pebble Hill for the 
past seven years, succeeds Mr, Hodgdon as assistant headmaster. 
Mr. Krol received his secondary education in Waltham and Ply- 


mouth, Mass, He graduated from Sacred Heart Junior College 
in Girard, Penn., and received his A.B. from St, Mary’s in Illinois, 
and his M.A. from Boston College. He also did graduate work 
in primary and secondary school administration as well as in 
vocational guidance at Syracuse University. During World 
War II, Mr. Krol attended Harvard University and as a Navy 
Lieutenant served on a destroyer in the South Pacific. In addi- 
tion to his new administrative duties, Mr. Krol will continue as 
head of the Latin department, teacher of mathematics, athletics 
director, and varsity coach of football and baseball. 





Delano de Windt, former headmaster of Berkshire School, 
Sheffield, Mass., from 1943 to 1951, died on November 10 after 
a prolonged illness, the beginnings of which brought about his 
retirement. He was graduated from Berkshire in 1911 and re- 
turned in 1936 to become business manager. 





Edward R. Reid, A.B. Yale ’46, M.A. Middlebury ’50, has 
joined the faculty of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
teach Latin and German, Mr. Reid has taught previously at 
the Mount Hermon School, Hamilton College, and Brown Uni- 
versity. 





Arthur C, Wallace, Harvard ’28, formerly of St. Paul’s School 
on Long Island, is now principal of the high school department 
of Colorado Military Academy, Denver, Colo., and also acting 
as varsity coach, 

A strong group of riders is practicing under Captain Kenneth 
C. Roberts for several horse shows this fall and winter. In Jan- 
uary, the Academy will have as usual a number of entries in the 
famous National Open Horse Show held annually at Denver. 





Elbert C. Weaver, instructor in Chemistry at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and Dr. Laurence S, Foster, research chemist 
at the U.S. Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., are authors of the second 
edition of Chemistry for Our Times, which is to be published by 
McGraw-Hill on January 2, 1954. 

Alexander D. Gibson, instructor in French at Phillips Acad- 
emy, is the author of History of McIndoes Academy, which was 
published prior to the celebration in August of the centennial of 
that Vermont school. 

Mr. Gibson was recently elected treasurer of the Boston 
chapter of the American Association of Teachers of French. 

Dudley Fitts, instructor in English at Phillips Academy, has 
made a translation into verse of the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, 
to be published by Harcourt, Brace on April 1, 1954. 





The board of trustees of Collegiate School, New York City, 
has announced the appointment of William Laverack, formerly 
assistant headmaster of Dexter School, Brookline, Mass., as 
Principal of Collegiate in charge of the academic program. Wil- 
son Parkhill continues as headmaster of the school. 





Two new members have joined the faculty of Friends’ Select 
School in Philadelphia this year: Fred Nolde, who taught pre- 
viously at Pen Ryn Episcopal School, is teaching mathematics, 
and Mary Jean Holmes has come to the school from Indiana to 
teach domestic science. 





Donald E. W. Niemann, headmaster of the Palm Beach 
Private School, Palm Beach, Fla., has announced the appoint- 
ment of seven teachers to the faculty for the 1953-54 school year. 

John W. Cooper, who holds a B.A. from Baylor University 
and an M.A. from Columbia University, is head of the upper 
school English department (grades 7-12) and director of athle- 
tics, Released last August after service in the Air Force as a 
ground officer, Mr, Cooper previously taught at the School for 
Professional Children in New York City. In addition to his 
supervisory duties as athletics director, he is serving as both 
swimming coach and basketball coach. 

John C. Berberelly, Jr., was added to the upper school faculty 
this year because of the increase in enrollment. Mr. Berberelly 
lived in Greece for ten years and then completed his preparation 
for college at Wyoming Seminary,in Kingston, Pa. He received 
his B.A. from Boston University and his M.A. and Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. He is the head of the upper school Latin 
department and also teaches classes in geography and United 
States history. 

Mrs, Patricia H. Mackenzie (grade 5) is a graduate of Smith 
College with previous experience in business and journalism. 
Nancy Morton (grade 4), who holds a B.A. from Connecticut 
College for Women, taught last year at the Bartram School, in 
Jacksonville, Fla. Miss Morton has also assumed the duties of 
coach for the girls’ field hockey. 

Mrs, Kathleen White (grades 2 and 3), who was educated at 
Clapham, in London, England, has come to Palm Beach Private 
after six years in the primary school of the Far Hills Country 
Day School, in New Jersey. Mrs, White previously taught at 
the Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., and the Tuxedo Park School, 
Tuxedo Park, New York. 

Mrs, Isabelle C. Badger (grade 1) is a graduate of Adelphi 
College and has done advanced work at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and Johns Hopkins University. She taught in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania and Baltimore before joining the faculty 
at the East Woods School, in Oyster Bay, N. Y., where she 
taught the first grade for six years before coming to Palm Beach 
Private this year. 

William R, Dale, a graduate of King’s Point Academy and a 
veteran of five years of service in the Marine Corps, has suc- 
ceeded the late Walter Monaghan as boxing instructor and has 
also assumed charge of the carpentry shop program. 

In addition to the above appointments, a number of staff 
changes have been made. William S. Layton (grade 6) has been 
appointed supervisor for the middle school (grades 4-6) and 
faculty advisor for the newly formed camera club. Joan Kick- 
busch, kindergarten assistant last winter, has replaced Mrs, 
Helen Bussard as school secretary, with Mrs. Bussard taking 
charge of the upper school study hall. Miss Kickbusch, a gradu- 
ate of Katharine Gibbs, holds a B.A. from Milwaukee-Downer 
College. Frederick H. Anlyan, upper school history and science 
teacher, has been appointed soccer coach. 





Dr. John F,. Gummere, headmaster of The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, was re-elected Secretary of the 
Corporation of Haverford College for the coming year at the 
annual meeting of that body held at the college on October 20. 

This will be the twelfth year of service in this capacity for 
Dr. Gummere. He was first elected to this office in 1942. Four 
other Penn Charter faculty members are members of the Cor- 
poration. They are H. C. Evans, who is also a member of the 
Board of Managers of the college, Wilbert Braxton, Wm. S. 
Lane, and M. Albert Linton, Jr. 





Six new teachers joined the faculty of University School, 
Cleveland, O., in September. Jack Horner, formerly of Blair 


Academy and Landon School of Washington, D. C., is teaching 
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seventh and eighth grade science and plane geometry. He is 
assistant freshman football coach and also assists with the varsity 
football squad. 

Edward W. Lewis, formerly line coach at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, is assistant varsity football coach. He is teaching eco- 
nomic geography, arithmetic, and English. 

Ralph S. Howarth, a graduate of Bowling Green College, 
and an instructor in Mansfield, Ohio, is the new shop instructor. 

Donald G. Erb, an instructor in theory at the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, is teaching piano. After graduating from the 
Institute he studied composition with Mlle. Nadia Boulanger in 
Paris. 

Frederick L. Hollendonner, instructor in art, is a graduate of 
the Cleveland Institute of Art and has a B.F.A., in painting. 

Mrs. Harry Kutil, a graduate of the Cleveland School of 
Education with graduate work at Western Reserve University, 
is teaching the pre-primary class, 

Ralph Vince, head football coach at University School for 
the past twelve years, retired at the end of the current season, 
A former coach at John Carroll University, Vince’s University 
School teams have a record of 57 won, 29 lost, and 3 ties. He had 
two unbeaten teams in 1948 and 1949, when U. S. won the Inter- 
state Championship. The football and soccer teams both won 
the Interstate Championship this fall. 





Four new men have joined the faculty of Missouri Military 
Academy, Mexico, Mo., for the 1953-54 term, it has been an- 
nounced by Major Eugene Iamn, principal. 

They are Lt. Joe Corcoran, a University of Cincinnati gradu- 
ate, who will teach American and world history and coach the 
varsity football and basketball teams; Lt. Perry Guedry, who 
has B.S. and M.Ed. degrees from Louisiana State University 
and will teach English; Lt. Robert Piper, an M.M.A. graduate of 
1946 and Marine veteran, who will teach mathematics in the 
Junior School; and Lt. Robert Williams, who holds A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from Marquette University and will teach Latin 
and English. 

Col. C. R. Stribling, president and superintendent of M.M.A., 
is currently serving as president of the Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools of the United States. A graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Col. Stribling came to M.M.A. in 
1920 from Fishburne Military School, Waynesboro, Va., and 
served as instructor, coach, tactical officer, assistant commandant 
and commandant before becoming superintendent in 1933. When 
the Academy was re-organized on a non-profit basis in 1948, he 
became president of the board of trustees. 

Two members of the faculty won fellowships for advanced 
study during the summer months. Major Chester M. Nunn, 
commandant and science instructor since 1941, studied chemistry 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology under a grant by 
Westinghouse. Capt. John Black, a member of the mathematics 
faculty since 1948, took work at Purdue sponsored by General 
Electric. 





Asheville School in Asheville, N. C., announces the ap- 
pointment of three new faculty members for the 1953-1954 aca- 
demic year, Whitney Washburn, succeeding Edmund Loughnan, 
has joined the faculty as master of Spanish. Holding a Bachelor’s 
and a Master’s degree from Middlebury College, Washburn also 
studied at Mexico City College and Universidad de Madrid. 
Gerald L. Honaker, who has degrees from Rollins College and 
the University of North Carolina, has assumed his duties in the 
department of English. He replaces Ernest G, Crone, who will 
devote his entire time to the new program of remedial reading at 
the school. Albert E. Rogers, who previously taught at Haver- 
ford College, The William Penn Charter School, and Moores- 


town Friends School, and later served as headmaster of the Sid- 
well Friends School, the Landon School, and the Perkiomen 
School, has been appointed to a position in the mathematics de- 
partment. He succeeds Edwin C. Sharp. Returning to Ashe- 
ville after a two-years’ leave-of-absence with the United States 
Army is James G. Hollandsworth, He has resumed his duties 
as master of first form and physics. 





The following additions to the faculty at The Browning 
School, New York City, have been announced by Charles W. 
Cook, headmaster. William P. Kenny, for seven years instructor 
at St. Ann’s Academy, New York City, will teach the fifth grade. 
Mr. Kenny is a graduate of Marian Teachers’ College, and holds 
a B.S. in Education from Fordham University. Appointed as 
director of art and shop work is David Jackier, formerly assist- 
ant to muralists Hale Woodruff and Charles Austin. Mr. Jackier 
is a graduate of Pratt Institute and has a B.S, in Art Education 
from New York University. 





James LeBaron Boyle, Ph.D., Sorbonne, University of Paris, 
A.B., Harvard, M.A., University of London, has returned to 
Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla., and is serving as the 
Acting Dean of Boys. Dr. Boyle’s first teaching assignment at 
Graham-Eckes was in 1936. 

Harold A. Bobé, A.B., M.A., Columbia University, LL.B., 
Brooklyn College, returned to Graham-Eckes as Supervising 
Principal and director of studies in June, 1953, after an absence 
of eleven years, Mr. Bobé has taught at Brooklyn College in 
the romance language and guidance departments since leaving 
Graham-Eckes in 1940. In 1952-53 he divided his time equally 
between Brooklyn College and Graham-Eckes School. He is 
now in residence, 

Wells Hively, head of the piano department of Graham- 
Eckes School for the past fifteen years, took a sabbatical leave 
in February, 1953, and has decided to remain in Paris, where he 
is Composing and serving as accompanist for Lily Pons. 

Professor Everett Fritzberg, A.B., University of Minnesota, 
former pupil of and assistant to Josef Lhevinne, has taken over 
as the head of the department. Katharine Baxter Munson of 
Boston, Mass., has also joined the department. She taught at 
Westover in 1942-44, and has been presented in concerts at 
Town Hall and throughout New York, New Jersey, New Eng- 
land, and in Washington. 

Joanna Osmaston of Oxford, England, holder of the British 
scholarship at Graham-Eckes School from 1938-49, member of 
the Judicial Board at Goucher College, where she also held a 
scholarship, has joined the Graham-Eckes staff as assistant to 
the Librarian. During the summer of 1953 she did “in service 
work”’ at Frick Library, New York City. 

Marcia McColly Timbrook, B.S., Indiana University, joined 
Graham-Eckes School as Registrar in August, 1953. Mrs. Tim- 
brook has served as secretary to the Registrar of Purdue Uni- 
versity. 





Herbert M. Davison, headmaster of the Cincinnati Country 
Day School, Cincinnati, Ohio, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of William H. Hopple, Jr., to the post of assistant head- 
master. 

Mr. Hopple attained his Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
degrees at Cornell University. He has taught for the past seven 
years at Cincinnati Country Day School, where he has been head 
of the mathematics department and headmaster of the junior 
school. In his new position Mr. Hopple will continue to super- 
vise activities in the first six grades, 
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New faculty appointments at Park School of Indianapolis, 
Ind., are as follows: 

Mrs. Dorothy Lovelace, A.B. degree, Syracuse University. 
Mrs, Lovelace formerly taught for five years in the public schools 
of New York State and teaches in the lower school. 

Lewis H. Berkeley, Hobart College, A.B.; M.A. degree in his- 
tory, University of Michigan. Mr. Berkeley teaches geography 
to the seventh grade, world civilization to the ninth grade, and 
economics to the eleventh grade; in athletics, Mr. Berkeley 
coaches basketball and baseball. 

Ralph D. Harrity, Juniata College, A.B., University of Michi- 
gan, M.A. in history, will teach social studies and direct work in 
journalism. 

Charles J. Foxlow, Wabash College, A.B. After undergradu- 
ate work at Kenyon College and Dartmouth College under the 
Navy V-12 program, Mr. Foxlow received an M.A. degree in 
English at Columbia University. Mr. Foxlow will be the head 
of the English department and will coach dramatics. 





William Larned Thacher died November 2 in Sierra Madre, 
Calif., at the age of eighty-seven. He was the brother of the 
late Sherman Day Thacher, founder of The Thacher School, 
Ojai, Calif., and moved to the school from New Haven in 1895 
to assist his brother by teaching the classics and acting as direc- 
tor of studies, and to serve as associate headmaster until both 
retired in 1931. 

A graduate of Yale in 1887, Mr. Thacher studied at the Union 
Theological Seminary, served as secretary for the Students’ 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. in New York, then filled the pulpit of 
the Presbyterian Church in Bradford, Pa., before moving west. 

At The Thacher School, as at Yale, Mr. Thacher’s chief extra- 
curricular interest was tennis. He had been intercollegiate 
doubles champion and singles runner-up. At Ojai, his interest 
in organizing inter-community tennis matches developed the 
annual Ojai Tennis Tournament, which will mark its fifty-fifth 
year next April. 

On the annual Alumni Week End in May, a Memorial 
Service for William L. Thacher will be held at the outdoor 
chapel of the Thacher School. 

Under the new system of sabbatical leaves for The Thacher 
School faculty, John van B. Griggs and his family are enjoying a 
semi-sabbatical this semester. They have been staying at Salis- 
bury, Conn., and will soon travel south to spend some weeks 
before returning for the new term. 

Owen E. MacBride, member of the faculty of the Thacher 
School since 1920, retired this autumn from active teaching, 
though he continues his connection with the school through 
tutoring appointments in physics and chemistry, and he and 
Mrs. MacBride continue to reside in the Ojai Valley. 

The only newcomer to the faculty and staff at the Thacher 
School this year is Mrs. Arthur H. Morse, R.N., of Hamden, 
Conn., who fills the vacancy created by the retirement of Florence 
Gilbert, resident nurse for the past ten years, Mrs, Morse is a 
graduate of the Yale School of Nursing. Her husband, the late 
Dr. Morse, was for many years a professor at Yale Medical 
School. 





At the initial meeting in September of the faculty of Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I., L. Ralston Thomas, head- 
master, announced the appointment of a board of trustees, a 
new body which will concern itself chiefly with the current man- 
agement of the school. A School Committee appointed by the 
New England Yearly Meeting of Friends has until now been the 
sole policy-forming group in charge of Moses Brown. When in 
1925 the N. E. Yearly Meeting of Friends acquired the Lincoln 
School, and Moses Brown ceased to be coeducational, the School 
Committee of Moses Brown assumed responsibility for both 





schools. 


This Committee soon added some of its members to an 
actively functioning trustee group at Lincoln. The common 
effort of the Committee and the enlarged board of trustees has 
worked out so well that the addition of a similar group of trustees 
at Moses Brown to work with the School Committee has long 
been contemplated. 

In “A Report at Mid-Century,” presented at the Yearly 
Meeting a year ago, the School Committee recommended that 
alumni, parents, and friends of Moses Brown should be brought 
into the current management of the school and that their vital 
interest would prove beneficial to the school’s continued growth. 
The last year has witnessed the effecting of this plan, the es- 
tablishing of by-laws providing for it, and the gradual formation 
of the new board of trustees, as the School Committee and the 
headmaster worked continually with the alumni and the parents’ 
council on all the aspects of organization. 

On the board of trustees are members of the School Commit- 
tee, members of the Alumni Association, including always the 
current president and immediate past-president, the chairman 
of the Parents’ Council and the immediate past-chairman, and 
seven members chosen for three-year terms by the board of trus- 
tees itself from alumni and friends of the school. An executive 
committee for the trustees will be in constant and immediate 
touch with the headmaster and the school. The chairman of the 
trustees will meet with the School Committee at its annual meet- 
ings and deliberations concerning the school. 





Several new instructors have joined the staff of The Lan- 
caster Country Day School, Lancaster, Pa., some as replace- 
ments for departing members, others to fill new positions, 

Mrs. Nevin C. Harner joined the lower school faculty and 
teaches the fourth grade. Mrs. Harner is a graduate of Hood 
College who has taught in public schools for several years, 

The French department has three new members, all of whom 
have lived and studied in France. 

Mlle Georges Lequimener was born in France and has studied 
there in the Lycée de Nantes, and at Pennsylvania State College 
and Smith College in the U. S. She received her M.A. from the 
latter institution. She teaches French in the upper school. 

Barbara Flaherty, who has studied at the University of 
Massachusetts and Boston University, and who took her M.A, 
from the Middlebury College French Summer School, and who 
has also studied at the Sorbonne, teaches French in the middle 
school. 

Theresa Giordano, who studied at Westchester State Teach- 
ers’ College and who took her M.A, at the Middlebury College 
French Summer School, and who has also studied at the Sor- 
bonne, teaches French and Latin in the upper school. 

Rosamund Monroe, who has studied at Wellesley College, 
New York University, and the Mannes Music School, will be 
the school’s full-time music teacher. 





Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt., has four new staff 
members this year. Allston Goff, a graduate of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy and Princeton, is serving as corridor master on 
a senior corridor and teaches history. He is also assisting with 
athletics. Mr. Goff comes from Alexandria, Va. Before enter- 
ing Princeton he spent a year as a technician on the research 
vessel, Atlantis. 

Austin B. Caswell, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minn., a recent grad- 
uate of Amherst College, is teaching English and Latin, assist- 
ing with the music, and serving as a dormitory master. Mr. 
Caswell is also helping with the Outing Club program. For 
several years he has spent the summer months serving as a 
guide out of Port Arthur, Ontario. 

David Harvey, a graduate of Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N. J., and Colby College, Waterville, Me., is teaching freshman 
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English and American history. He is also serving as a dormitory 
master and assisting in athletics. 

Willard F, Prior, of Oneida, N. Y., has come to Vermont 
Academy to serve as assistant varsity football coach. Mr. Prior 
is a graduate of Princeton, where he played in the backfield of 
the Princeton football team. Since graduation from college, Mr. 
Prior has played baseball for a Giant farm club in St. Cloud and 
served a year in the Air Force. 





Two former members rejoined in September the faculty of 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. The Rev. William F. 
Judge is chaplain and instructor in Latin and Bible. A graduate 
of Holderness, 1924, and of Trinity College, A.B., 1928, Mr. 
Judge returned to the school in 1932 as a teacher, leaving during 
the war to serve as chaplain in the Navy. For the past few 
years he has been on the faculty of Manlius School. Archibald 
Stark, Haverford College, A.B., 1937; Ed.M., Harvard, 1944, has 
returned from a two-year leave in France, where Mrs. Stark 
and he were in charge of the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee project at St. Nazaire. Mr. Stark teaches history and 
languages. 

Donald C. Hagerman, headmaster of Holderness School, was 
recently re-elected President of the Board of Directors of the 
Sceva Speare Memorial Hospital in Plymouth. 





Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C., reports that 
James F. Welsh, Yale, 52, was appointed to the school faculty 
in the fall of 1952. Mr. Welsh continues his work in the school 
this year. In addition to his academic work, Mr. Welsh is giv- 
ing a course in drama and is directing the school play. 

Thomas A, Noble, Yale, ’50, University of North Carolina, 
52, was also appointed to the school faculty in the fall of 1952, 
and is continuing his work this year. In addition to his regular 
school activity, Mr. Noble is the faculty adviser for the school 
magazine, 





New appointees to the teaching staff at Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N. H., this year include Alexis A. Caron of Springfield, 
Mass., Robert W. McClellan of New York City, and Lionel 
Smith of North Sanbornton, N. H. 

A graduate of the University of Massachusetts, Mr. Caron 
teaches French, Spanish, and English. He received his M.A. 
from the University of Minnesota last year and has had teaching 
apprenticeships at both these universities. A veteran of World 
War II, he saw overseas service in the ETO. 

Mr. McClellan teaches English and also serves as public rela- 
tions man and alumni secretary for the school. He received his 
A.B. from Columbia and took graduate work at the same uni- 
versity. Also a veteran of World War II, he has been engaged 
in newspaper work in New York City for the past few years. 

The third newcomer, Lionel Smith, is acting as part-time 
music director at Proctor this year. He is working with the glee 
club and choir, and plays at the Sunday church services. Mr. 
Smith is also the present director of the Manchester Choral So- 
ciety and the Mt. Saint Mary’s College glee club. 





In residence at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., antici- 
patory to assuming their new duties, are the Rev. and Mrs. 
Matthew M, Warren. Mr. Warren, former Rector of All Saints’ 
Church in Atlanta, Ga., in November of 1951 was elected to 
succeed Henry C. Kittredge, Rector, upon the latter’s retire- 
ment. The Rector-Elect and Mrs, Warren join the school family 
this fall after a summer at Rye Beach, N. H., where for seven- 
teen years Mr. Warren has been minister in charge of the July 
and August services at St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea. 

Mr, Warren is teaching one division of Sixth Form and two 


divisions of Fifth Form Sacred Studies. He is Vicar in charge of 
St. Paul’s Mission, Millville, and is conducting a weekly class on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans for masters and their wives. 

Henry C. Kittredge, Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., has made the following appointments to the faculty for 
1953-1954: 

Arthur T. Kittle to be librarian of the Sheldon Library. Mr. 
Kittle was formerly associated with the Acquisition Branch of 
the Air University Library at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 

Milton B. Shafer to teach mathematics. Mr. Shafer has 
been a master at the Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 

The Rev. Harvey Douglas Smith to teach sacred studies. 
Mr. Smith has been a member of the faculties of King’s College 
School, Windsor, Nova Scotia, and of the Darrow School, New 
Lebanon, New York. 

George A. Tracy to teach classics. 
a master at King’s College School. 

Roger C. Tyler to teach Latin. Mr. Tyler taught formerly 
at the Tarrytown School, Tarrytown, N. Y., and at St. Paul’s 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Henry C. Kittredge, Rector of St. Paul’s School, has ap~ 
pointed John B. Archer, who has taught French at St. Paul’s 
since 1931, to be head of the department of modern languages. 
Mr. Archer assumes his new duties a year early at the sugges- 
tion of Donald L. King, former head of the department, who is 
planning to retire at the end of this academic year. Modern 
languages taught at St. Paul’s are French, Spanish, German, and, 
by special arrangement, Russian. 


Mr. Tracy also has been 





L. Wynne Wister is serving for the present school year as 
acting headmaster of the South Kent School, South Kent, 
Conn. Last spring the trustees granted to Samuel S, Bartlett a 
year’s leave of absence, which Mr. Bartlett plans to spend in 
rest and in travel. 

Virginia E. Woodruff is filling the position of school nurse, a 
duty discharged by Mrs. Amy F. Lyon for the last twenty-four 
years. Miss Woodruff was assistant head nurse at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital from 1934 to 1941 and school nurse at 
Darrow School and later at Saint James School, Md. 

Frederick Wilson Goode, having completed a second tour of 
duty with the United States Navy, has returned to live in the 
school dormitory. In addition to teaching English Mr. Goode 
will direct activities in art, woodworking, and similar projects. 








LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE 


Keep in mind the dates of the Secondary Education 
Board’s 2nd Pacific Coast regional conference: April 2 
and 3. Place: The Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. For 
further information write to the chairman of the planning 
committee, Edgar R. Krepps, Assistant Headmaster, 
Black-Foxe Military Institute, 637 North Wilcox Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. (See also page 48.) 








RECOMMENDED 

World Horizons for Children and Youth, by Leonard S. 
Kenworthy, Brooklyn College Press, Brooklyn 10, 
i 

Why Study Mathematics? — an eight-page illustrated 
pamphlet, published by General Electric Co. (Write 
to: Public Relations, General Electric Co., 1 River 
Road, Schenectady 5, New York.) 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nansi Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 
In order to give the seventh and eighth grades at 
the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., the 
experience of putting on a complete and original 
theatrical production, several members of the faculty 
are working on a joint project. Lynne Anderson, 
speech teacher, has written a play entitled “A Penny 
for Your Dreams.” Miss Anderson spent last year 
in London on a Fulbright scholarship with the Old 
Vic Theatre Company. While there she became in- 
terested in the old morality plays and it is upon these 
that she has based her play, although it is essentially 
a modern fantasy and deals with the problems faced 
by the modern child. Emma Lou Diemer, another 
Fulbright scholar on the Seminary staff, who spent 
her year at the Royal Conservatory in Brussels, is 
composing the background music for the production 
as well as for the songs and dances. The work on the 
play is being incorporated in the seventh and eighth 
classes’ curriculum, which enables Frances Barwick, 
Lower and Middle School music teacher, to teach the 
girls the songs as part of their singing program, re- 
gardless of what part each will take in the finished 
production. The same will apply to the dancing, for 
which Nancy Jane Bare, who has been teaching con- 
temporary dance at the school for seven years, is 
preparing the choreography. Margot Seeley, head of 
the art department, will work with the students on 
preparing the scenery and costumes. In this way it 
is hoped to give each girl as complete a theatre pro- 
duction experience as possible. She will learn some- 
thing of how a play is written, cast, and rehearsed. 
She will learn how scenery, costumes, and masks are 
designed and made; how music and dance are com- 
posed and learned for the theatre; and how all these 
things are put together in a production as a finished, 
perfected piece of work. This will prepare the girls 
for more advanced work in dramatics when they 
reach the high school level. Also the class, working 
as a group, will have an experience that will help it 
grow and develop together as well as individually. 





For several years the history department of the 
National Cathedral School for Girls, Washington, 
D. C., has offered the opportunity to its students of 
having a year’s study of the Far East. The school 
believes that students should know the great civiliza- 
tions of the Yellow and Indus valleys as well as those 
of the Tigris-Euphrates and Nile valleys. This is 
especially important if they are to understand what 
radio, television, and periodicals are bringing to their 
attention every day. 


Our neighbors to the East, as well as those to the 
West, have been brought nearer to us within recent 
months as we have heard that a Douglas Skyrocket 
research plane has traveled at a speed of 1,327 miles 
an hour! The new Navy radio transmitter in Wash- 
ington State can communicate with stations all around 
the world in less than a second. Certainly since the 
1940s the problems of the Far East have become one 
of our chief concerns. 

Last October Elizabeth Holmes Johnson, who con- 
ducts the course in Far Eastern history at National 
Cathedral School, published the outline of her course, 
A Guide for Study of Far Eastern History. This is 
available at the cost of $1.50 by writing to Miss John- 
son. The pamphlet contains not only outlines for 
the study of China, Japan, and India, but a six-page 
bibliography and a chart that shows the achievements 
of the great civilizations of the world over a period 
of more than 3,000 years. 





Art at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., is 
an integral part of the curriculum of the school. It is 
a required subject for all students, not as a peripheral 
study but of equal importance in an understanding of 
our common heritage. The school’s plan of educa- 
tion provides for a continuing study of three years, 
during which students trace the emergence of Western 
man, socially, economically, and intellectually in 
Western civilization. The study of art is of great 
value in illuminating the origins and development of 
our present world. 

The study of the medieval world by the sopho- 
mores is an example of this kind of correlation. Stu- 
dents consider the Renaissance and Reformation in 
their history and English classes. In their art classes 
they study the plan of medieval castles and draw them 
for exhibition on the walls of the administration build- 
ing. Required field trips to New York City acquaint 
the sophomores with the Cloisters, where they see 
medieval architecture, sculpture, and tapestries. At 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art they study the ar- 
mour collection and return to school to make draw- 
ings and models of what they have seen. They visit 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine to see an ex- 
ample of Gothic style in church architecture. 

All students in the art courses take part in the 
many student exhibitions that are held during the 
school year. A recent one, put on by members of the 
senior class, consisted of student portraits of charac- 
ters which have appeared in their American literature 
readings. An exhibit by the juniors will show the 
17th and 18th century costume design of court dress 
in the time of the Louis’. 
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An impetus to student work and a pleasant tie 
which the school has with the community of Troy is 
the frequent exhibit at the school of paintings done 
by local artists. Special display cases with indirect 
lighting have been set up in the student dormitory. 
Here is shown work by neighboring artists such as 
John Carroll, Dorothy and Gertrude Lathrop, Cath- 
erine R. Cluett, and Margery C. Houston. 





The reading in English classes of the upper school 
of The Spence School, New York City, is related 
to plays which the classes have attended: 

Classes X and XII: Shakespeare’s King Richard 
ITI, with José Ferrer; 

Class XI: the film, “Martin Luther”; 

Class IX: Shakespeare’s Fulius Caesar. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Continuing the emphasis that it has placed on 
poetry for many years, The Knox School, Coopers- 
town, N. Y., during the past month observed Poetry 
Week with great success, resulting in renewed inter- 
est in the art of poetry writing. The program was in 
charge of “‘Scribblers,” the school’s club of promising 
young “poets,” who meet regularly to discuss and 
read their own poems. For Poetry Week the school 
had as honored guest one of the graduates of The 
Knox School, Mrs. Bernice Kenyon Gilkyson, a poet 
of international fame, who in 1950 tied with Robert 
Frost for first prize in the Volume of Poetry Awards 
for the best poetry published in English during the 
year. 

Mrs. Gilkyson was the guest of honor at the 
Scribblers’ regular fall dinner party and during the 
week held conferences with students to discuss the 
art and mechanics of poetry. Mrs. Gilkyson later 
delighted the entire school and many guests with 
readings from her own poems and tales of interesting 
experiences and events connected with the writing of 
her various poems. 





The Parents’ Association of The Spence School, 
New York City, has provided three instructive musi- 
cal assemblies, called ““Young Audiences.” The first 
featured the New York Woodwind Quintet, the 
second, a string trio, and the third a combined group 
of strings, wind instruments, and piano. 





The main feature of United Nations Week at 
Abbot Academy in Andover, Mass., was the presen- 
tation of a lively and informative mock trial directed 
by the history department and enacted by the Forum, 
the school’s current events group. After the presiding 
judge had recited the purposes of the United Nations, 
as stated in its charter, the prosecution charged the 


United Nations with having been ineffective as an 
international organization and attempted to prove 
this on four counts: that the great problem of atomic 
armament, which has been debated in the United 
Nations since 1946, is no nearer solution than it was 
in the beginning; that the United Nations has been 
dominated by the larger powers and has served as a 
tool and sounding board for their endless controver- 
sies; that their useless bickering has wasted many 
precious hours and has accomplished almost nothing; 
and that although the Korean War, which took so 
many American lives and dragged out so long, has 
finally been stopped by a truce, we are still far from 
an actual peace treaty ending it. 

Witnesses called by the prosecution included: Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, President Syngman Rhee, 
Senator McCarthy, Senator Bricker, Mr. Vishinsky, 
Mr. Gromyko, and Sir Winston Churchill. Wit- 
nesses called by the defense included: General Mark 
Clark, Dean Acheson, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary John Foster Dulles, Henry Cabot Lodge, Mad- 
ame Pandit, and Adlai Stevenson. The jury delib- 
erated at the end of the presentation of evidence and 
brought in a verdict of “not guilty” as charged, on 
the majority of counts. This trial served not only as 
an excellent opportunity to learn about the United 
Nations from celebrated witnesses but also to be- 
come familiar with court procedure. There were im- 
portant and interesting roles for the presiding judge, 
defense attorney, prosecuting attorney, witnesses, 
jury, clerk and bailiff. 


EXPANSION, GIFTS, ENDOWMENT 
The Mary C. Wheeler School of Providence, 
R. I., is just beginning its second year of annual giv- 
ing. Last year, the first, receipts totalled $5,071.91. 
The average alumna gift was $13.09, and the per- 
centage of alumnae givers was 27.2%. 





Dr. Paul D. Shafer, President of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that the second largest bequest in the 
school’s history was received from the estate of Mrs. 
Kate Hodges Williams, 99. Mrs. Williams left the In- 
stitute $5,000 for a scholarship and twenty per cent 
of the residuary estate, from which $110,000 has been 
received to date. The board of trustees added $11,000 
to the scholarship fund, which will now provide a full 
scholarship, and voted to place a plaque in the chapel 
as a memorial to Mrs. Williams. 





The Agnes Irwin School, Wynnewood, Pa., is 
using a new wing, opened in September, 1953, a gift 
of alumnae and friends of the school, which provides 
more space and facilities for extended curricular offer- 
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In addition to several wide-windowed class- 


ings. 
rooms, the wing contains two newly equipped science 
laboratories, a music room, an art studio, a craft 
room, a bright, colorful dining room, and an ultra- 


modern kitchen. 





An extensive new wing recently added to Talcott 
Library at Northfield School for Girls, East North- 
field, Mass., was formally opened Saturday, Novem- 
ber 7. An afternoon program included the annual 
Book Week Tea, followed by the official presentation 
of the wing by Dr. William E. Park, president of The 
Northfield Schools, and its acceptance by Headmis- 
tress Barbara M. Clough. An evening program in 
Silverthorne Hall presented three guest speakers to 
a large audience of students and invited guests. Open- 
ing the program, Mrs. Bertha Damon, Northfield, ’01, 
and author of Grandma Called It Carnal and A Sense 
of Humus, spoke on her experiences as an author. 
Prof. Solon Robinson of Smith College gave a brief 
all-Chopin recital, and Patrick Morgan, head of the 
art department at Phillips Academy, Andover, spoke 
on Modern Art. 

In conjunction with the opening, two art exhibits 
were presented, one a loan exhibit from the Addison 
Gallery of American Art at Phillips Academy, the 
other an exhibit of modern paintings by Mr. Morgan. 

Talcott Library houses about 25,000 volumes and 
is supervised by Stella M. Morse, the school librarian. 
The new wing provides facilities for art classes and 
exhibits, an audio-visual room, facilities for storing 
and playing recorded music, and additional space for 
its growing collection of books and magazines. 





The Katherine Delmar Burke School, San 
Francisco, Calif, is enlarging its scholarship program 
this year to include an exchange of students between 
the school and its sister school in Germany. 

The program has been made financially possible 
by the funds apportioned by the regular scholarship 
fund, so successfully replenished with the profits from 
the annual Festival (which this year was a “Country 
Fair’); the school’s portion of the “‘Let’s Sing” con- 
cert held in October; and the very generous contribu- 
tion of an alumna. 





On Monday, October 19, the board of trustees of 
The Calhoun School, New York City, now in its 
fifty-seventh year, gave a dinner at the Hotel Pierre, 
at which about three hundred fifty persons —alumnae, 
parents of the students, members of the senior class, 
and community members — were present. 

The purpose of the dinner was to announce a plan 
for the expansion of Calhoun, through the restora- 
tion of its lower grades, in the Morningside Heights 





neighborhood, where there is great need for such a 
school. 

Miss Parmelee served as toastmistress. Guest 
speakers offered enthusiastic encouragement for the 
undertaking. The three co-chairmen of the League 
of West Side Organization, Rabbi Edward Klein, 
Canon D. W. Betts, and Father Charles Keenan, 
gave the enterprise their blessings; Dr. William Jan- 
sen, Superintendent of Schools, City of New York, 
spoke briefly, as did Supreme Court Justice Green- 
berg, and several trustees of the Calhoun School. 
The chief speaker of the evening was President McIn- 
tosh of Barnard College, who not only inspired but 
exhorted the trustees and faculty of The Calhoun 
School to carry out their plans, and thus fill a real 
educational need. 


MERGER ANNOUNCED 


In October, 1953, the Boards of Directors of 
Springside School and of Miss Zara’s School of 
Philadelphia issued a joint statement to the effect 
that: 

“For several years it has become more and more 
apparent that the increased enrollment in Springside 
and Miss Zara’s Schools, because of the growth of our 
community, was creating a serious problem for both 
schools. The capacity of Springside’s Senior School 
building is presently taxed to the limit, and at the 
same time no satisfactory method of expanding Miss 
Zara’s facilities in order to relieve this pressure can 
be found. 

“After several months of careful consideration by 
both Boards and by joint committees, a decision has 
been reached that Springside and Miss Zara’s could 
better serve the educational needs of the community 
by combining their operations in one school under a 
single Board with membership drawn from both of 
the present Boards. 

“While the details of such a combination will, of 
course, require months of additional study, the two 
Boards are generally agreed that the establishment of 
a Lower School, a Middle School, and an Upper 
School, using the three locations now occupied by the 
two schools, will prove the best method of operation 
and will make possible a better utilization of the 
available facilities.” 

In planning for the merger, in which the Miss Zara 
corporation will be merged into the Springside cor- 
poration in the fall of 1955-56, the Boards secured 
professional advice from the School of Education of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and independent 
studies of the problems involved were made by com- 
mittees of both Boards. The basic plan finally agreed 
upon provides for housing the pre-primary through 
third grade in the present Miss Zara’s School plant; 
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fourth through seventh grade in the present Spring- 
side Junior School plant; and eighth through twelfth 
grade in the Springside Senior School plant. 

This division of the student body into three parts, 
with the breaks occurring at the third grade and the 
seventh grade, will meet the educational and emo- 
tional needs of the students. It will also make it pos- 
sible to maintain an enrollment of approximately five 
hundred students, equitably distributed among the 
three school plants. Additional facilities are con- 
templated for the Senior School building, to meet the 
needs of an expanding scholastic program. 

It is the sincere belief of both Boards that the pro- 
posed merger will be a forward step in independent 
education in a progressive community. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational 
Television has invited independent schools within the 
broadcasting radius of Schenectady, N. Y., to par- 
ticipate in a series of educational programs. The 
schools that are cooperating in the venture are Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., St. Agnes School, 
Albany, N. Y., and Miss Hall’s School, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

The program will include some ten programs 
planned around the general theme, “Music Every 
Day.” The series is coordinated by Russell Locke, 
chairman of the music department at Emma Willard 
School. 

The broadcasts and their dates include: Decem- 
ber 18, a movie, “Instruments of the Orchestra”; 
January 8, Primitive Rhythms; January 15, Sound 
and Its Relation to Music; January 23, Fife and 
Drum Group; January 29, Recorders; February 5, 
Music Integration; February 12, Choral Demonstra- 
tion; February 19, Choral Work; February 26, Music 
Integration; and March 12, Round Table Discussion. 





Grosse Pointe Country Day School in Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., was invited by the American Field 
Service last spring to select one of its students to 
spend the summer in the home of a European family. 
Elizabeth Buell, a present twelfth grader, was chosen 
by her classmates to go. For over six weeks she was 
the guest of a German family in Munich, where she 
was entertained by her German “sister,” who was 
about her own age. The whole summer proved to be 
a most happy and enriching experience for her. On 
her return to school this fall, she was able to share her 
summer’s experiences with all the students of the 
Upper School by means of an assembly talk. 

The arrangements for a student to go to Germany 
came as a result of the school’s hospitality to two 
European exchange students, a Finnish girl and an 


Austrian girl successively, each of whom spent a year 
at the Grosse Pointe Country Day School. Both 
sides of the exchange have been of real educational 
value to the school. 





Founder’s Day was held at the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., on November 5. Mem- 
bers of the alumnae spent the day at the school and 
observed present-day Packer in action by visiting 
classes and attending chapel services. This was one 
of the events celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of Mrs. Harriet Packer’s gift, which made possible 
the erection of a new building to be the successor to 
the Brooklyn Female Academy, destroyed by fire 
seven years after its founding in 1845. The centennial 
celebration began last May with the Annual Exhibi- 
tion, which had as its theme “Packer in 1853 and 
1953.” 





The alumnae have had a happy inspiration in a 
plan to revive Lincoln School’s (Providence, R. I.) 
twenty-five-year-old Shakespearean tradition by in- 
stituting a performance of a play by Shakespeare to 
be given by alumnae “stars” in this, the school’s 
seventieth anniversary year. These plays were given 
annually from 1912 to 1934 and four plays after that, 
two or three years apart. 

The favorites over the years were The Taming of 
the Shrew and Twelfth Night, each given five times; 
and it is Twelfth Night which the alumnae plan to re- 
vive on April 7. 





In the Rocky Mountain area, where the inde- 
pendent school is not recognized as so strong an ele- 
ment in education as in the East, the opportunity for 
association with other independent schools is greatly 
to be desired. 

Kent School of Englewood, Colo., has developed 
a correlation of activity with Graland School in Den- 
ver, in sharing nationally known visitors and lecturers, 
and in hockey games in the junior high classes. Yearly 
cooperative glee club concerts are planned with the 
Fountain Valley School in Colorado Springs, scheduled 
this term for April. Several dances are held during 
the school year as well. The greatest cooperation, how- 
ever, is the result of the membership of Henry Poor, 
headmaster of Fountain Valley School, on the Kent 
School Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Poor arranged a visit of the Kent Board to 
Fountain Valley during the summer, as guests of the 
president of F. V.’s Board, Justice Mortimer Stone of 
Colorado Springs, and of Mr. Poor. The inspection 
of Fountain Valley’s newly completed gymnasium 
was of special aid to Kent’s Board, who are in the 
midst of plans for a sports building. Mr. Poor's con- 
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sistent attendance at Kent meetings, in spite of the 
150-mile drive it entails, contributes greatly to the 
success of the gatherings. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The new faculty members at Abbot Academy in Andover, 
Mass., comprise three this year. Ann Hornor, who is a graduate 
of Vassar and who has an M.A. degree from Radcliffe, is teaching 
English. She comes to Abbot from the Kent School in Denver, 
Colo. Jean Johnson, also a new member of the English depart- 
ment, is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and holds an 
M.A. degree from the University of Hawaii. She has taught in 
Hawaii. Elizabeth Pratt is dividing her time between the his- 
tory department and administrative duties. She is a graduate 
of Smith College and holds an M.A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has recently taught at St. Timothy’s School in 
Baltimore, Md., and St. Margaret’s School in Waterbury, Conn. 





Helen M. Williamson, formerly assistant headmistress of 
The Agnes Irwin School, Wynnewood, Pa., has resigned to 
serve as headmistress of Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. She 
has been succeeded by Florence C. Irish, A.B., M.A., Bryn Mawr 
College, University of Pennsylvania, who has served for many 
years as the head of the history department at The Agnes Irwin 
School. George H. Ibbotson, head of the mathematics depart- 
ment for many years at Irwin, retired in June, 1953. His suc- 
cessor is Phyllis Belisle, A.B., Vassar College; Brown University, 
who formerly taught at Bennett Junior College. Other new 
faculty members are: 

Mrs, Henry F. Cleaves, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University; 
Mrs. Thomas G. Davis, A.B., Ursinus College; Judith Freehafer, 
A.B., Mount Holyoke College, to teach history; Sara Lane Ger- 
lach, B.S., University of Pennsylvania, new assistant director of 
athletics; Ellen Louise Goding, A.B., Mount Holyoke College, 
M.A., University of Wisconsin, teacher of history; John W. 
Hathaway, Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Barnes Founda- 
tion, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, to teach history of 
art; Mme Blanche Mauclair to teach French; Mile Jeanne Perra- 
chon, Diplome d’Ecole Normale, Lyon, France, Certificat pour 
l’Enseignement du Frangais a |’Etranger; and Mrs. Francis M. 
Tiers, A.B., Bucknell University. 





Mary Kane Blair has joined the faculty of Miss Hewitt’s 
Classes in New York, N. Y., to teach American history to the 
eighth grade, and ancient history, modern European history, and 
economics in the upper school. Miss Blair received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Smith College, having spent her junior year 
at the University of Geneva in Switzerland. She has taught at 
the summer session of the Northampton School for Girls in 
Northampton, Mass. 

Joyce Elizabeth Fellows has joined the faculty as physical 
education teacher. Miss Fellows received a Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of Connecticut. For the past two 
years she has been the assistant health education director at the 
Y.W.C.A. in Orange, N. J. 

Mrs, Barbara Neebe Thompson, who received a Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Vassar College, will be an assistant teacher for 
grades one through four in the lower school. 





Several new members have been added to the faculty of 
Montecito School for Girls Santa Barbara, Calif. Among 
them are Jill Taddy-Friend, from England, Allen Bailey from 
Honolulu, and Courtenay Monsen, who was Secretary of the 


Pasadena Board of Education for twenty-five years and who re- 
cently resigned from that position to become Dean of Admissions 
at Montecito. 

Mr. Bailey is in the States taking special work at the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara and carrying a light load 
of teaching at the school at the same time. He was formerly a 
colleague of Headmaster Barnes, when the latter was head of the 
Kamehameha School in Hawaii. Mr. Bailey is now principal of 
that institution, on leave of absence. Miss Taddy-Friend, who 
teaches French and English, is a graduate of London University, 
Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music, was the head of her 
own preparatory school in England, and most recently was with 
the British Institute School in Madrid, Spain. 

Other new faculty members include Mrs. Marie Staley 
Barbre, formerly house director at the Alpha Cooperative House 
at the University of Illinois and now house director at Monte- 
cito; Dr. Allen M. Herron (Ph.D., University of California), 
formerly a high school principal, professor of education at South- 
western College, and Latin instructor at the Taft (Calif.) High 
School, now teaching Latin and mathematics at Montecito; Mrs, 
Gladys Rowe (San Francisco State Teachers College; post- 
graduate work at Universities of Nevada, Oregon, and Idaho), 
from Vancouver, former teacher at San José State College and 
at high schools in Idaho and Washington, now teacher of science 
at Montecito; Mrs. Sylvia Barber (Atherton Hall Secretarial 
School, Boston) from New London, N. H., now teaching home- 
making at Montecito. 





New members of the faculty at the Cathedral School of 
Saint Mary, Garden City, N. Y., have been announced as follows: 

Mrs. Wayne Andrews (A.B. Radcliffe; graduate study at 
University of Chicago) was during the war a Waves’ instructor 
in current events and naval history in Washington, D. C., has 
had five years of teaching experience at St. Timothy’s in Balti- 
more, and now is assistant to the head of the intermediate de- 
partment and teacher of intermediate English at Saint Mary’s. 

Mme Jacqueline Baclaw (University of Paris; graduate work 
in law) has taught English and German in Paris, then came to 
this country four years ago as a war bride and since then has 
been teaching French and music to both adults and children in 
Rochester, N. Y., and is now teaching French at Saint Mary’s. 

Charlotte Boynton (graduate work at University of Vermont) 
is teaching arithmetic and algebra. 

Jean Class (Barnard) is teaching science. 

Audrey Jones (B.S., New Jersey College for Women) is head 
of the physical education department. 

Marjorie Koppel (B.A., Vassar, M.A., Johns-Hopkins, now 
holder of a Butler Fellowship for completion of her doctorate at 
New York University) is teaching Latin. 





Mary L. Rathvon, one of the founders of the Kent School, 
Englewood, Colo., and head of its lower school for thirty-one 
years, retired in April, 1953. Miss Rathvon, a graduate of Smith 
College in 1907, served overseas with the American Red Cross 
during World War I, and with the United States Army of Occu- 
pation in Germany following the war. 

With Mary Kent Wallace and Mary A. Bogue, Miss Rathvon 
was a co-founder of Kent in 1922. Since the establishment of 
the school, in addition to her position as director of the lower 
school, Miss Rathvon was head of the mathematics department, 





The Buttetin regrets a typographical error in reporting the 
name of the new choral director of The Brearley School, New 
York City. Louie L. White is the choral director. In addition 
to his work at Brearley, Mr. White serves on the staff of the 
Church of the Ascension, 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. WERNER, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

Leone D. Cummings, Head of the Lower School at 
the Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., has 
introduced a new program designed to help determine 
and measure the child’s readiness for formal reading. 

Mrs. Cummings rejoined the Seminary staff this 
summer after an absence of six years, during which 
she taught in Minnesota and Wisconsin and was a co- 
author of a manual for primary teachers entitled “Tne 
Richfield Readiness Program.” This manual grew 
out of the realization that the modern five and six- 
year-old needs more help in directing his thinking. 
The child’s interests have become more varied, and 
he comes to the group situation with much more back- 
ground information. The new program proposes to 
challenge the child through activities and checksheets 
which enable a teacher to help measure his readiness 
to go to the next higher level. The system was tested 
by both experienced and inexperienced teachers in 
Richfield, Minn., for two years and received their 
wholehearted approval. It is now being used in the 
five-year kindergarten and first grade at the Semi- 
nary with equally successful results. 


In connection with the research for this program, 
Mrs. Cummings worked with Dr. G. N. Getman, an 
associate of Dr. Arnold Gesell of Yale, on an experi- 
ment to prove the value of visual training in the class- 
room. Mrs. Cummings and her co-author, Beverly 
Chyrklund, hold the copyright for the “Richfield 
Readiness Program,” but it has not yet been put into 
the hands of a publisher. 





The social studies class of the seventh grade at 
the Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., is making an 
intensive study of Colonial Life. Spelling, art, written 
and oral composition and literature are integrated in 
this unit of work. A highlight for the girls was a 
day’s trip to Plymouth, Mass., with Mrs. Dan Gris- 
ley to visit all the historical landmarks, including the 
Marlow House, where two hostesses in colonial garb 
demonstrated weaving and spinning. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


The current school year has seen the development 
of a new activity at the Polytechnic Elementary 
and Junior High School (Pasadena, Calif.): the 
Girls’ Association Service League, in which all the 
junior high school girls participate. Twelve meet- 
ings have been scheduled for the year, the time 
allotted for each session including the final period of 
the school day as well as the hour following. 


To foster acquaintance and friendship among the 
girls, each of the three working groups during the fall 
term was made up of girls from all three grades. For 
the winter term, because of ninth grade responsibility 
for the annual play — to be presented on March 18 
and 19—League plans have been made for the seventh 
and eighth grades only. In the spring term, however, 
the ninth grade members will rejoin the groups. 

Although the community service field is some- 
what limited by the youth of the League members, 
the following activities have been entered into with 
enthusiasm: visiting a number of Community Chest 
agencies and working at some of them (to date, the 
Pasadena Tuberculosis Association and the local unit 
of the American Cancer Society); designing and mak- 
ing Thanksgiving and Christmas place cards and 
favors for distribution by the Red Cross; and prepar- 
ing scrapbooks for child patients at the Los Angeles 
General Hospital. 





Visitors to The Lawrence School, Hewlett, Long 
Island, have shown much interest in its after-lunch 
Library Period. A Library Club was founded when 
a three-fold need suggested the activities in which its 
members would take part: the need to popularize the 
library, its books and magazines, to give the children 
of the upper classes an opportunity to use their initia- 
tive and originality rather independently, and to offer 
informal entertainment for children of grades three 
through nine during the period after lunch when 
vigorous exercise is considered unhealthful. The Li- 
brary Period fills this need. 

Members of the Library Club in small groups 
assume for one week the responsibility of providing 
entertainment for the twenty-five minutes following 
lunch. This entertainment consists of quiet games or 
quizzes, spelling matches, mental arithmetic, records, 
reading aloud, “sings,” and often an unusual, original 
game or a copy of some popular radio or television 
program. For example, “Stop the Music,” with candy 
for prizes, is very popular. During this period, how- 
ever, each child is free to read or talk quietly with 
his friends if he prefers. Satisfaction comes from the 
fact that the Library Period is a pleasant time for all, 
and no child realizes that it is the outcome of a physi- 
cian’s recommendation for his relaxation. 





The boys of The Rectory School (Pomfret, 
Conn.) Photography Club, with the aid of their in- 
structor, George Bacon, have raised more than $500.00 
for the construction of a new darkroom. Within the 
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past year equipment — including enlargers, dryers, 
developing tanks, etc. — has been acquired by the 
club, which now has a membership of more than 
twenty boys. For insurance purposes an evaluation 


of $8,000.00 has been set on this equipment. 





Pupils from the Unquowa School, Fairfield, 
Conn., replaced their annual “trick or treat” custom 
at Halloween with a house-to-house canvass of their 
neighborhoods for funds to aid the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

UNICEF is a welfare aid organization which pro- 
vides food, vaccines, and other benefits to children in 
need throughout the world. The public was asked to 
contribute by placing donations in small boxes which 
the children carried. Fifty-four children collected 
eighty-four dollars and fourteen cents. The sixth 
grade led with thirty-six dollars and twenty-seven 
cents. 





During the month when children all over our na- 
tion were playing “Pilgrims and Indians,” members 
of the first grade at Kent School, Englewood, Colo., 
enjoyed the novel experience of building and “‘pad- 
dling” an Indian canoe. A cardboard carton, large 
enough to hold two small sized “Indians,” was pro- 
cured; and under the direction of teacher Alfreda 
Pike, pupils shaped the sides and bound them with 
twine. The youngsters covered the canoe with brown 
wrapping paper and transferred Indian designs, stud- 
ied in art classes, to it. Scraps of cardboard became 
paddles, and countless fishing expeditions were organ- 
ized and completed as squaws and braves prepared 
their contributions to the feast on our first Thanks- 
giving day. 

Objecting to seeing the canoe lie idle while they 
went about more humdrum tasks of reading and 
writing, the children created a near life-size Indian 
from stuffed paper bags. Now, while others of the 
tribe are at lunch or recess, a young brave sits resplen- 
dent in colored paper headdress, waiting to paddle 
any fish-hungry Pilgrim or Indian across the waters. 





The physical education department of the Un- 
quowa School, Fairfield, Conn., with the approval 
of the board of governors, has revised its physical edu- 
cation program for the winter term. 

In place of interscholastic basketball, Unquowa 
will have a program of exercises, calisthenics, and 
apparatus and tumbling instruction, designed to in- 
clude every member of the fifth through the ninth 
grades. There will also be a formal intramural pro- 
gram, including basketball, volleyball, and wrestling. 

The purpose of this program is to give each stu- 
dent equal instruction and opportunity for physical 


This is in contrast to interscholastic 


development. 
sports, in which team practices dominate the instruc- 
tion periods. 

The physical education department also feels that 
the tension and excitement before and after “outside” 
games will be alleviated. 





The physical education program at the Miami 
Country Day and Resident School for Boys at 
Miami, Fla., has been greatly expanded with the com- 
pletion of the new swimming pool. Finished late last 
spring, the seventy-five by thirty-foot tile and concrete 
tank has become a favorite spot on the campus for all 
boys. Since the grades in the school go from the first 
through the eighth, the depth of the pool conforms to 
the size of the students, beginning at thirty inches, and 
being nine and a half feet at the deep end, where there 
is a one-meter diving board and a three-meter diving 
tower. The pool is on a terrace, so that part is above 
the surrounding ground level and part below. The 
building of a modern field house, which includes dress- 
ing rooms, showers, filter system and physical educa- 
tion office, completes the layout. 

Free swimming periods are held every day, Florida 
climate being conducive to a year ’round pool pro- 
gram, but all phases of aquatic education are stressed 
as part of the required physical education course. 
These include, besides swimming and diving lessons, 
a thorough water safety program, and American Red 
Cross Junior and Senior Lifesaving instruction for 
students and teachers. 


MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Under the very able direction of Mrs. Sylvia Grad- 
wohl, The Katherine Delmar Burke School, San 
Francisco, Calif., has organized an exceptionally suc- 
cessful music club in its lower school. 

It is composed of the fifth and sixth grade girls. 
Two functions are served: to introduce the girls to 
parliamentary procedure and to foster interest in 
music. Elections are held every six weeks for the 
offices of president, secretary, and treasurer. Dues 
are five cents a week and provide a fund for parties 
now and then, for donations to the Red Cross, and 
for records and musical instruments for the school. 

Each week a new program chairman is elected, 
who in turn selects two or three assistants. Short 
skits and piano solos are presented, or group singing 
is enjoyed. The chairman of the week does her own 
planning and directing. 

One of the outstanding programs was based on the 
boyhood of Mozart, with costumes and scenery ap- 
propriate to the times. He was represented practis- 
ing, trying out for a scholarship, and finally Mozart’s 
Minuet was played. 
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The “Hear Us Sing” event in which the Glee Club 
of Town School for Boys, in San Francisco, joined 
with the Glee Clubs of the Katherine Delmar Burke 
School, the Sarah Dix Hamlin School, and the Lick- 
Wilmerding Schools, also in San Francisco, to present 
a program of singing was a great success, according to 
Edwin M. Rich, Director of Town School and of the 
Lick-Wilmerding Schools. Two hundred students 
participated, the proceeds going to the scholarship 
funds of the four schools. Approximately eight hun- 
dred parents and friends attended. No school made 
less than one hundred and thirty dollars nor more 
than two hundred dollars. 

This is the first time that four independent schools 
in this area have joined in such a venture. The heads 
of the schools feel that it was an excellent exhibition 
for the community, in that it represented a coopera- 
tive effort of independent schools, and presented a 
program in a field not generally associated with inde- 
pendent schools by the general public, namely one in 
the arts, rather than in academics. 





Eleven members of the third grade at Kent 
School, Englewood, Colo., are participating this year 
in class piano lessons, utilizing paper keyboards at 
their desks as well as rotating turns at the class piano. 
Class lessons offer the stimulus of a group situation 
and provide an excellent introduction to the key- 
board as well as to the concept of the broader essentials 
of music. The success of the class has led to the plan- 
ning of similar group effort on other grade levels in 
the school. 

Use of the autoharp has proved popular through- 
out the school this fall. It was utilized particularly 
effectively in a verse-choir presentation of an ancient 
Egyptian hymn of Thanksgiving produced by the 
sixth grade. 





The Allen-Stevenson School (New York City) 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Stanley 
Gauger, now in its fourth season, has undertaken a 
most ambitious schedule for this school year. To 
mention only two of their many engagements: they 
will give a concert at the Collegiate School, New York 
City, during the month of December, and they have 
been greatly honored by being selected to give a 
demonstration performance on the music program of 
the Secondary Education Board’s annual conference 
to be held in March at the Hotel Statler in New York 
City. 





Music is considered to be one of the most im- 
portant elements in the curriculum at Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass. Each week the following musi- 
cal activities are scheduled. Private lessons are given 


to forty-five boys on the instruments of their choice. 
All the families of musical instruments are repre- 
sented: piano, violin, flute, clarinet, saxophone, trum- 
pet, trombone, viola, ’cello, and drums. Piano is 
taught by Robert Renfro, the violin and viola by 
Lucy Parker, the ’cello by Frances Grey. All other 
instruments are under the direction of the bandmaster 
David Huston. The band is divided into a beginners’ 
and an advanced section, and rehearses twice a week 
as a group. A choir of twenty-six voices under the 
direction of Robert Renfro rehearses twice a week in 
preparation for the Sunday morning service at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church. All boys in the student 
body attend a period of music history and orientation, 
taught by Charlotte McCartney, the goal of which is 
to develop a knowledge of the many different forms 
and movements in the literature of this art form. 

In addition to the above weekly activities the 
band performs in public three times during the school 
year; the piano students are presented in recital dur- 
ing the winter term; and chorus groups sing at the 
Christmas program and in the annual Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta presented during Winter Week-end 
in mid-March. School sings are held from time to 
time on Sunday evenings after supper. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Faced with the need to expand without increasing 
income, The Junior School, West Hartford, Conn., 
called a family meeting to wrestle with the problem. 
No large endowment fund existed, and as the school 
is a young school for young children, no large endow- 
ment was anywhere in view. But the Junior School 
family is a functioning unit as well as a social group. 
Parents, teachers, pupils, all aware that more space 
must be had in which to accommodate the growing 
size of the school, talked it over. The needs were: an 
auditorium, a new and larger dining room, more shop 
and craft space, a room reserved especially for music, 
storage facilities for scenery for school productions. 

There had to be an answer — and one was found: 
in the school’s own strength. Funds had to come from 
sources other than revenue. Tentatively the idea of 
donations was suggested. But how was the school to 
go about getting them? Should it try for a few large 
ones or many small ones? Should it leap in directly 
and struggle ahead as best it could? It was pointed 
out that there are agencies that conduct fund raising 
campaigns — and that they will survey the field and 
arrive at a concrete estimate of expected success. 

It was decided to try such an agency. The school 
knew that there was a potential body of less than 400 
donors and that its minimum need was for $150,000. 
The outlook was not too promising, especially as the 
400 included many different income levels. The sur- 
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vey showed that the school could expect 250 donors 
from the group. Knowing what the possibilities were 
was a help. The common problem welded the school 
family together — and it was a problem. 

The survey complete, the time of the drive had to 
be decided on. In order to complete the building for 
the next school year, the fund raising campaign would 
have to be undertaken at the most inopportune time 
— immediately preceding the Christmas season! That 
was a frightening thought! Heads of national and city- 
wide benevolent agencies assured the school that a 
drive could not possibly be successful at that time. 
The school had no choice, however, and parents and 
teachers and children went to work. 

The pupils from all six grades spent hours making 
attractive items for sale and started their own little 
collection project with the purchase of a building 
block as a unit. The competition was keen. “How 
many building blocks have you paid for with sales?” 
was the morning question — and they proceeded to 
burst every painted thermometer on the chart. 
Parents, not to be outdone by students, organized in 
teams and canvassed every alumnus, every parent of 
an alumnus, and even one another. 

The answer is in the new building as it stands, 
making the campus complete, each unit a step mark- 
ing the school’s growth. The $150,000 was raised. 
Teachers, parents, students, all had their part in the 
success of the drive. Some gave donations in cents 
for one building block; others pledged $100, to be 
paid in installments of $5.00 per month; still others 
gave $1,000. The new building is a monument to all 
the givers, the little and the big. 





On Monday, October 26, Sewickley Academy of 
Sewickley, Pa., celebrated the burning of its mortgage 
on the school’s new wing, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Corporators. 

Meeting in the Academy auditorium, over 200 
parents and teachers watched as John C. Oliver, Jr., 
Vice-Chairman of the board of trustees, struck a 
match and set fire to the mortgage. 

This ceremony was a fitting climax to a four-year 
program to erase the mortgage on the new wing. 
Needless to say, this addition to the school has been 
invaluable, and with the school’s increased enroll- 
ment, it is a “must.” It is in this part of the building 
that the science laboratory, the library, the kinder- 
garten, music room, health room, cafeteria, and the 
first and second grade rooms are located. 





Town School for Boys in San Francisco is going 
ahead with plans for a new building on the present 
site. 

In the fall of 1952, the Board of Directors em- 
ployed an architect to make a survey of the present 





school facilities to recommend an extensive remodel- 
ing program, which would make possible a more effi- 
cient use of those facilities. The conclusion of the 
architect was that extensive remodeling was not prac- 
tical, and that the cost would be nearly as great as 
the cost of new units. The architect, therefore, has 
been commissioned to submit plans for a complete 
new school that could be built on the present site over 
a ten or fifteen-year period. The program as outlined 
could be maintained without disrupting the use of 
the present facilities in the operation of the school. 
This plan must be carried forward on a unit basis, so 
that the completion of the first new unit would make 
possible the housing of students in that unit while the 
unit just vacated is being razed. 

Funds for this ambitious program will be secured 
from alumni, parents, local business firms, and foun- 
dations. 





At The Peck School in Morristown, N. J., a new 
modern wing has been added to the present kinder- 
garten building. The increased facilities will provide 
a new room for circle games and other musical activi- 
ties, thereby leaving the existing room for study. The 
L shaped form of the completed building will provide 
a sheltered play area, while the covered walk gives 
easy access to the doorway of the building. General 
exterior materials conform to the existing building, 
and larger window areas increase the total effective- 
ness of the building as a kindergarten unit. 

The new addition is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Page 
Chapman, Jr., in memory of their daughter, Ann. 





Construction has begun on a sports building for 
Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Mass. When com- 
pleted, the structure will be 100 feet long and 100 
feet wide. There will be a hard-packed dirt floor with 
room for two full-sized basketball courts. The build- 
ing will be used also for all sports in bad weather. 
It will be large enough for the football and soccer 
teams to practice plays. There will be basketball, and 
a batting cage for the baseball teams, as well as 
opportunities for boxing and wrestling. 

The foundation is now complete and the steel 
work nearing completion. Weather permitting, the 
building will be roofed over before Christmas. 





The Shady Side Academy Junior School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., opened its new library on November 25. 
This new addition to the school’s facilities represents 
a joint project of the Academy and its Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation, which furnished fluorescent lighting fixtures 
and an asphalt tile floor, as well as many hours of 
clerical help in carding and cataloguing books. 

Located on the third floor of the school building, 
the library opened with several hundred volumes con- 
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tributed during a student book drive, plus 500 books 
placed “on deposit” by the neighborhood branch of 
Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Library. The public library 
books will be returned annually and a new selection 
loaned to the school. 





Indian Mountain School, Lakeville, Conn., re- 
ceived an unusual gift recently. It consists of a prac- 
tically new modern cottage, fully furnished, on the 
shore of a nearby lake. The cottage was designed by 
the well-known architect, Marcel Breuer, and is an 
outstanding example of modern design, having been 
written up and pictured recently in several books on 
modern architecture. 

The cottage will be used by the headmaster and 
his wife during vacations and, during term time, will 
be used as a guest house, a place for entertaining 
small groups of students, and as swimming, boating, 
and fishing headquarters for the school. 





William J. Bryant, who with his mother donated 
to Eaglebrook School in Deerfield, Mass., the Bry- 
ant Shop, has added new facilities to the building and 
redecorated the art studio. A hot pack kiln, a circular 
saw, and two sanders are now part of the building’s 
power equipment. In the art studio the ceiling and 
walls have been finished and painted and a loom with 
a twenty-inch weaving width has been added to the 
crafts equipment. 

A six hundred watt amateur radio transmitter has 
been loaned to Eaglebrook by a parent, M. Peter 
Schweitzer. As a result interest in all aspects of radio 
has spread among the students. The transmitter is 
under the direction of Allan Taylor, a member of the 
faculty who is a licensed radio amateur. Instruction 
in radio is given by Mr. Taylor, and many boys are 
learning the operation of transmitter and receiver as 
well as code and operator procedure. A number of 
boys have talked over the air. 

All the New England states, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan have been contacted. Confirmation of these con- 
tacts are made by swapping cards with the station 
call-letters on them. Cards from other stations when 
received are posted on a bulletin board. At the most 
recent count, forty stations had been logged. 





E. V. Stevenson, an alumnus and a trustee of The 
Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn., has recently pre- 
sented a Bogen High Fidelity Sound System to that 
school’s music department. This versatile, Swiss- 
made record-player-amplifier may be used to amplify 
“live” or recorded (either on discs or on tape) music 
and speeches and has a “mixer” that makes it possible 
for a teacher to use the microphone even when records 
are being played. 


A new Minshall electric organ has been presented 
to the school for use in its chapel. Last summer the 
chapel was redecorated with funds supplied by the 
mothers’ association of the school. 

The Rectory School has had constructed a new 
multi-purpose, hard-topped court, the funds for which 
were provided by a parent who chooses to be anony- 
mous. Curved edges six inches high will permit flood- 
ing for hockey and an elaborate drainage system will, 
on the other hand, keep the surface free of water at 
other times. “Sleeves,” whose brass covers may 
easily be removed, hold standards needed for a variety 
of sports, including basketball, volley ball, and tennis. 





The school building program at Aiken Prepara- 
tory School, Aiken, S. C., will be completed on or 
about January 1. The new unit includes six class- 
rooms, an art room, a hobby and craft room, a dark- 
room, and a large game room. The building also in- 
cludes two new dormitories. The outstanding feature 
of the new building is the design of the classroom 
unit. Each classroom is a combination library, con- 
ference room, and an old line classroom. It is so de- 
signed that for certain types of work, the group can 
meet around the table or sit at desks or, for informa- 
tion discussion, groups can gather in the library 
lounging section of the room. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Headmaster Robert S. Lyle, The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C., announces nine new members who have been 
welcomed to the faculty of the Middle, Lower and Kindergarten 
departments this fall. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Tyson is teaching one 
section of the fifth grade, succeeding Mrs. James C. King, who 
now heads the school’s language training department. Mrs. 
Tyson, a candidate for her M.A, degree at Columbia University 
Teachers College, has formerly taught in the schools of North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, as well as in nearby Montgomery 
County, Md. 

Mrs, Ralph Huschke joins the Lower School faculty as 
teacher of one section of first grade, replacing Mrs, A. Barr Com- 
stock, whose many years of outstanding service at Sidwell Friends 
came to an end last year with her death. Mrs. Huschke received 
her training at Mt. Holyoke and has most recently taught at 
Abington Friends School. Jennifer Christiansen and Mrs, Wil- 
liam A, Smith are welcomed to the Lower School staff as teachers 
of the two fourth-grade sections. Miss Christiansen trained at 
the University of Illinois and brings to her position previous ex- 
perience in the Illinois and Virginia public schools, A candidate 
for her M.A. degree in elementary education at George Washing- 
ton University, Mrs. Smith has most recently been in service 
with the WAVES. Completing the newcomers to the Lower 
School staff is Alice Hajenian of Hood College, a former member 
of the faculty of Shady Hill School. 

The kindergarten department welcomes five new teachers: 
Mrs, Merrill Gay, of Oberlin College, whose most recent experi- 
ence of her many years’ teaching was at nearby Beauvoir School; 
Mrs, James S. Greene, who trained for nursery school work at 
Stephens College; Mrs. Luis Betances, who comes to Sidwell 
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Friends from her most recent position as Director of Institute 
Escuela in the Dominican Republic; Mrs. Robert A. Butler, 
who trained at Baldwin-Wallace and the University of Chicago; 
and Gail Valentine, who specialized in nursery school work at 
Mt. Vernon Junior College. 





W. Herbert Standen, Jr., has been appointed Assistant Head- 
master of Emerson School for Boys, Exeter, N. H., after hav- 
ing spent two years on active duty in the United States Army. 
Mr. Standen, a graduate of Union College in 1948, was in his 
fourth year at Emerson when called into the service. 

The faculty appointments made this year at the Emerson 
School for Boys were K. Franklin Spoor and Thomas Boone. 

Mr. Spoor, a graduate of Lehigh University, has come to 
Emerson to head the English department. He received his A.B. 
from Lehigh in 1951, after having spent four years in the United 
States Air Force. Mr. Spoor has also begun graduate work at 
Berkley Divinity School. He is interested in dramatics after 
having worked in dramatic clubs while at college. From 1951 
to 1953, Mr. Spoor was head of the lower school at DeVeaux. 

Mr. Boone has been appointed to the English department 
and will also supervise individual testing. He is a graduate of 
Western Kentucky State College, where upon graduation he was 
appointed Assistant Instructor in Psychology. In 1944 he 
served with the United States Army. Mr. Boone served also 
with the Veterans Administration as a psychometrist and guid- 
ance consultant. Previous to his appointment at Emerson, he 
was a Field Executive for the Boy Scouts of America, Mr. 
Boone has helped institute an extensive scouting program at 
Emerson. 





These appointments to the teaching staff of the primary de- 
partment of The Lawrence School, Hewlett, Long Island, have 
been made by Anthony V. Barber, headmaster: 

Mrs, Joan O. Oates of Bennington College and Harvard Uni- 
versity; Mrs. L. Ann Stanley of Wheelock College, Harvard, 
and Boston University; and William W. Dehn, Pratt Institute 
and Teachers’ College, Columbia. Mr. Dehn has returned to 
his industrial arts class from a tour of duty overseas. 





Although the entire faculty of the Rivers Country Day 
School’s upper school returned this year, several changes oc- 
curred in the lower school. Madeleine C. Wilson is teacher of 
the third grade and head of the lower school. Miss Wilson was 
graduated from Wellesley College in 1948, took the teacher train- 
ing course at Shady Hill, did graduate work at Boston Univer- 
sity, and has taught in Harlan County, Kentucky, and the Lin- 
coln, Mass., elementary school. 

Mrs. Erik Glud is the teacher of grade one. Mrs. Glud re- 
ceived her Ph.D. from Uppsala University, Sweden, in 1947, 
and was program producer in the Educational Department of 
the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation until 1952. 

Judith Ann Ramsdell, teacher of grade two, received her A.S. 
from Garland Junior College in 1950 and has studied at the edu- 
cational schools of Boston University and Colorado University. 
Miss Ramsdell taught at the Park School, Brookline, from 
1950-1952. 

Mrs, Nolan T. Jones, teacher of grade five, has an A.B. 
from Mt. Holyoke, 1948, has done graduate work in education 
at the University of Minnesota, and has taught in the West 
Springfield, Mass., public school and at Northrop Collegiate 
School, Minneapolis. 

Miss Carol Horgan, assistant teacher, received her A.B. from 
Smith in 1952 and is taking courses in education at Boston 
University. 





Mrs. Mary Rooker Nash (Mrs. Vernon P.), who has been 
Girls’ Advisor at Greenwich Country Day School, Greenwich, 
Conn., for the past eleven years, has retired and is living now in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. The teaching profession, however, still 
claims her on a part-time basis, for she is doing some class work 
and special testing in one of the nearby schools. 


Mrs. Nash took an active part in establishing the coeduca- 
tional feature of Greenwich Country Day School from the time 
in 1942 when the doors of the school were opened to admit girls 
as students. She administered the individualized testing pro- 
gram and taught history. 

Through her years with the school she was friend and coun- 
sellor to all who knew her and an inspiring teacher to the boys 
and girls. Students, faculty, and friends will miss her, but will 
long recognize the imprint of her character on the spirit of the 
school. 

Mrs, Sidney H. Magee has been named assistant to the ad- 
visor to the lower school of Greenwich Country Day School, 
A graduate of Newcomb College of Tulane University, Mrs. Magee 
taught at the Georgia Tucker School in Monroe, La. She has 
served on the faculty of the Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 
In addition to her teaching experience Mrs, Magee was with the 
Crowell Publishing Co., and with the Literary Guild in New York 
City. 

Katharine D. Hilton is a newly appointed teacher of a grade II 
class at Greenwich Country Day School. Miss Hilton received 
her training at Skidmore College. For the past five years she 
has been on the faculty of the Green Vale School in Glen Head, 
N. Y. 

Clara L, Giese has joined the faculty of Greenwich Country 
Day School to become Girls’ Advisor and to teach ancient his- 
tory. Miss Giese received her Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Washington University, St. Louis, and Master of Arts from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. For seven years prior 
to her appointment Miss Giese was dean of girls at Scarborough 
School, Scarborough, N. Y., where she taught social studies, 
English, and mathematics in the junior high school grades. In 
addition to her teaching experience she has held the positions of 
counselor at Women’s College, University of North Carolina, of 
social director at Florida State College, and of Y.W.C.A. voca- 
tional secretary in St. Louis, Mo. 

David W. Mason has joined the faculty of Greenwich Country 
Day School, as homeroom teacher of a section of grade VIII 
and instructor in remedial reading. Mr. Mason received both 
his Master of Arts and his Bachelor of Arts degrees from Colum- 
bia University, New York. Following a year in Africa with the 
American Field Service, Mr. Mason was appointed to the staffs 





ATTENTION, HEADS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
AND HEADS OF LOWER SCHOOLS! 


On Thursday evening, March 4, just preceding the 
Secondary Education Board’s 28th Annual Conference, 
two special dinner meetings will be held, as follows: 

Heads of Lower Schools of member schools of the SEB 
are invited to attend a dinner meeting at Collegiate 
School, 241 West 77 Street, New York City. Put this 
date down on your calendar. Later you will receive a 
notice of the meeting, with the program, price of the 
dinner, and other pertinent information. 

Heads of separate Elementary Schools that are mem- 
bers of the SEB will receive an invitation to attend a 
dinner meeting at St. Bernard’s School, 4 East 98 Street, 
New York City. Detailed information will reach you 
later. In the meantime, hold the date, and plan to attend, 
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successively of the Collegiate School in New York City and of 
the Punahou School, Honolulu, T. H. For the past five years he 
has taught history and athletics at Fairfield Country Day School 
in Fairfield, Conn. 





C. Dudley Ingerson, headmaster of Pen Ryn Episcopal 
School, Andalusia, Pa., announces the following additions to 
the faculty: 

Betty Ann Loose will be in charge of the kindergarten and 
assist with the girls’ sports program. She received a B.A. degree 
in pre-school education from Hood College in 1953. 

Taking up her duties as third grade teacher will be Maria 
Couloumbis, a native of Greece. She holds a B.Sc. degree from 
Temple University. 

David F. Reifsnyder joins the school to teach mathematics 
and science in the upper grades. He will supervise an expanded 
program of boys’ athletics. He comes from a teaching position 
at Oakland Military Academy. Prior to this he served as a 
lieutenant in a U. S. Army educational program in Germany. 
He attended the University of Denver, where he received the 
B.A. degree. 

C. Dudley Ingerson, appointed headmaster in the fall of 
1952, has brought a varied educational background to the school. 
He taught in the Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore, and prior to 
joining Pen Ryn was headmaster of Anglo-Chinese School, 
Seremban, Malaya. He holds an M.A, degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as well as an M.A. degree in Social 
Service Administration from the University of Chicago. 





Friends Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass., opened its 
141st academic year with an enrollment of 150 students, a new 
headmaster, and six new faculty members. 

William E. Mulliken, A.B., Harvard, 1939, took over as head- 
master in June, coming to Friends from the Belmont Hill School. 
In addition to his experience in teaching, Mr. Mulliken has for 
ten years been director of Camp Wampanoag. 

In charge of the second grade this year is Ruth Potter, form- 
erly of the Berkshire School in Lenox, Mass. Mrs. Kenneth B. 
Millett, from the Country School in Easton, Md., has grade 
three. Patterson Chaffin, a recent graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity, is teaching English and history in grades five through eight. 
Joseph M. Collins, director of Camp Hale and past director of 
Lincoln House in Boston, teaches mathematics and history in 
the same grades. Otis Severance from the Knox School in 
Cooperstown, N. Y., is head of the mathematics department; 
and Edward P. Togneri, for two years art director of the George 
Junior Republic, is in charge of the art department. 





Headmaster Henry B. Roney, Jr., of St. Thomas Choir 
School, New York City, announces two additions to the faculty. 
The Rev. Howard Spencer Hane, a graduate of Trinity College 
and Harvard Divinity School, will teach Bible. John Robert 
Miller, a graduate of the State University of Iowa, will teach 
physical education and assist in dormitory counseling. 





Three new members have been added to the faculty of The 
Peck School, Morristown, N. J. They are Mrs. Robert V. 
McCormick, a graduate of Hartridge School and Bennett Junior 
College, as kindergarten assistant; Mrs. William C. Gibbs, 
Trenton State Teachers College graduate, third grade teacher; 
and Bernard C. Brown, Jr., a Bowdoin College graduate and 
former master at Eaglebrook School of Deerfield, Mass., teacher 
of mathematics and history. 





This year there are four new members on the faculty of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs, Sallie Crawford, A.B., Mitchell College; A.M., Colum- 


bia; formerly of the Froebel Academy, is teaching social studies 
in the upper elementary grades. 

Mrs. Gerta Kerr, B.F.A., B.S., Tyler School of Fine Arts, 
Temple University, is teaching art. Mrs. Kerr has conducted 
her own summer art school in Nantucket, and has exhibited her 
works in a number of art galleries in New York. She has had 
experience in advertising, drafting, and engineering design. 

Anita Simkins, B.A., U.C.L.A.; formerly of The Brearley 
School, is teaching the first grade. Miss Simkins studied at the 
Manhattan School of Music, and has performed in concerts as 
an accompanist and in chamber music groups. 

Ruth Speidel, Wellesley College; Juilliard Institute of Music; 
B.S., University of Pittsburgh, is teaching the fifth grade. 





Three new members have been added to the staff of Town 
School for Boys in San Francisco, They are Gordon L. Price, 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Moulthrop, and James Yamaguchi. 

Mr. Price teaches English and literature. He received his 
B.A. degree in English from the University of Washington, in 
Seattle, and has done graduate work in psychiatry and English. 
He is a member of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
and of Phi Delta Kappa fraternity. His teaching experience in- 
cludes work in the Remedial Reading Clinic at the College of 
Education, University of Washington; teaching and social service 
work in children’s psychiatric clinics; and teaching of literature 
at The Lakeside School, Seattle. 

Mrs. Moulthrop is the new Town School librarian, She also 
conducts the primary story hour five periods a weck. She holds 
her A.B. degree from the University of California at Berkeley, 
Calif., and has done graduate work in pre-school education. 

Besides her teaching experience in the public school system 
of Albany, Calif., Mrs. Moulthrop has done extensive work in 
story telling to children, and has appeared on radio programs 
which were related to children and their literature and speech, 

James Yamaguchi, a graduate of San Francisco State College 
in San Francisco, acts as Assistant Athletic Director at Town 
School, and is employed as a part-time teacher in charge of the 
play fields before and after school. Mr. Yamaguchi has had ex- 
perience in working with boys in summer camps, and in boys’ 
clubs in San Francisco. 





Seven new masters have been added to the faculty of The 
Allen Stevenson School, New York City, making a total of 
over twenty-five. The new masters are Richard M. Adams, 
graduate of Harvard University, who will teach the intermediate 
grades and history; Rano Bourgeois, attended Columbia Uni- 
versity and The School of General Sessions, who will teach Indus- 
trial Arts; Alex de Joia, attended Allegheny College, McMaster 
University, and graduated from L’Institute Catholique in Paris, 
who will teach French and science; Gerard P. McGrath, attended 
St. Francis and Columbia College, played professional baseball 
with the Mountain, Northern, and Florida leagues, who will 
teach physical education; J. Harvey Stephenson, graduate of 
Antioch College, who will teach history and geography; John M, 
Morgan, graduate of Yale University and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who will teach in the intermediate grades 
and assist in music; Peter Weeks, graduate of Columbia College, 
who will teach mathematics, 





New members of the faculty at The Unquowa School, Fair- 
field, Conn., include: 

Daniel Pawlikowski, seventh grade home room, social studies, 
arithmetic, and physical education. 

Janice Anthony, social studies, French, The Unquowan. 

Ethel Mace, sixth grade. 

Barbara Phillips, fifth grade, Latin. 

Quinnette Taylor, nursery school. 

Ann Olinto, nursery school, 
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SECOND SEB PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 


The Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, April 2 and 3, 1954 
TueEme: “Cooperation for the Common Good” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2 


12:00 M. Registration begins. (Fee: $2.00, covering both 
days) 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ART 


Chairman: Gladys Peterson, Headmistress, Westridge School, 
Pasadena 


LATIN 


Chairman: Howell Webb, Assistant Headmaster, Webb School, 
Claremont 


READING 


Chairman: Mrs, Richard W. Elliott, Co-Director, Desert Sun 
School, Idyllwild 


SCIENCE 
Chairman: Mrs. F. J. Quinlan, Chadwick School, Rolling Hills 


3:30-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Chairman: Theodore R. Connett, Polytechnic Elementary 
School, Pasadena 


MATHEMATICS 


Chairman: Malcolm G. Dickinson, Headmaster, Flintridge 
School, La Canada 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: Stanley Woodworth, Cate School, Carpinteria 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: to be announced. 


7:00 P.M. Dinner and greetings from SEB Delegates 
from the East 


8:15 P.M. Open Meeting for all Parochial, Private, and 
Public School Administrators and Teachers of Los 
Angeles 


Speaker to be announced. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues (for those who did not 
register on Friday) 


10:00-11:30 A.M. Section Meetings 


ENGLISH 
Chairman: to be announced. 


LIBRARY 


Chairman: to be announced. 


MUSIC 
Chairman: to be announced. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Chairman: Alden D. Groff, Director of Public Relations, The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., and Chairman 


of the Public Relations Committee of the SEB 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon, followed by panel discussion of 
SEB members 


A GOAL IS SIGHTED 


THE STORY OF A MERGER 


I 

LONG-TIME objective and a long-time dream are 

now in the process of becoming a physical 

reality for two Michigan schools. They are the 
Detroit University School and the Grosse Pointe 
Country Day School. These institutions, which are 
a few miles apart, are administered by the same board 
of trustees and the same headmaster, John Chandler, 
Jr., a graduate and former Assistant Dean of Yale 
College, who is now in his fifth year in the Grosse 
Pointe community. 

The two schools were originally separate entities, 
but merged in 1941. Since that time a long-range 
goal has been the consolidation of the two schools into 
one larger institution with additional buildings erected 
on the Cook Road (Detroit University School) cam- 


pus. In the last three years consolidation has be- 
come a matter of even more urgent concern. 

There were compelling reasons for the two affili- 
ated schools to join forces on the same campus. Dup- 
lication of facilities and inefficient operations result- 
ing from two separate plants would be eliminated. 
Crowded conditions at the older Country Day School, 
where enrollment has increased by sixty per cent since 
1941, indicated that it was “time for a change.” A 
larger amount of space and improved facilities would 


be a benefit to both schools and would aid education 
at all levels. 


The need for consolidation was easily established, 
but the “how” of the process was not. Last spring 
the answer came in the form of an offer from the 
Grosse Pointe Board of Education to purchase the 
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Country Day School property, which adjoins its own 
high school grounds in Grosse Pointe Farms. In what 
was a remarkably harmonious demonstration of gen- 
uine cooperation the public Board of Education 
worked with the board of trustees to persuade the 
citizenry of Grosse Pointe to support the bond issue 
designed to make the projected purchase a reality, 

The bond issue passed by a comfortable margin, 
with everyone involved satisfied with the results. The 
public schools gained grounds and buildings for needed 
expansion. Detroit University School and the Coun- 
try Day School, urged on by the impetus of the prop- 
erty sale, immediately tackled the job of raising the 
necessary additional funds. (The fund-raising cam- 
paign had been carefully prepared in advance and a 
substantial part of the approximately one million dol- 
lars required had been tentatively pledged, pending 
the outcome of the bond issue vote.) At this writing 
the campaign is ninety per cent completed. 


II 


On November 1, ground-breaking ceremonies took 
place in the presence of trustees, alumni and alumnae, 
faculties, students, and friends of the two schools. In 
the month that has intervened since the tractors and 
the pile-drivers and the great trucks moved in, the 
appearance of the school campus has been almost 
completely altered. Playing fields on both sides of 
Cook Road have been dug up. Foundations are be- 
ing laid. Great mountains of heaped up dirt are to 
be seen on all sides. The “change”’ is really here! 

The architects for this interesting venture in edu- 
cational construction are Leinweber, Yamasaki, and 
Hellmuth. Their plans envisage new buildings grouped 
around the present Detroit University School and 
joined together as a unit. Only the Nursery School 
will be entirely separate. We are told that the plans 
will appear in the January, 1954, issue of Architectural 
Forum. 


Each division of the school will have its own terri- 
tory and headquarters, eliminating one of the great 
problems of the present Country Day School, where 
four different age groups have been constantly in one 
another’s way. Entirely new facilities will be provided 
in spacious one-story buildings for the intermediate 
and lower grades to the west of the present Detroit 
University School building. 

Between and connected to the intermediate and 
lower school and the present structure will be such 
common facilities as offices, a cafeteria to serve the 
entire school, a fully equipped auditorium to seat 
350, a double gymnasium providing equal facilities 
for boys’ and girls’ physical education, and new li- 
brary, art, music, and dramatics rooms designed 
especially for those important activities. 


Located centrally, these will be easily accessible 
to all divisions of the school. Upper school boys and 
girls will use separate floors in the present Detroit 
University School building where, by eliminating the 
dining hall, gymnasium, auditorium, and offices, it 
will be possible to provide, with certain alterations, all 
the necessary academic facilities for the upper school 
divisions. 

All classes in the lower and intermediate schools 
will follow the same arrangement as at present, with 
the boys and girls mixed from kindergarten through 
third grade and separate from the fourth through the 
sixth grade. 

In the upper schools the girls will be on one floor 
and the boys on another. On each floor the various 
grades will be divided in home rooms as they presently 
are, with the guidance of students in the hands of a 
faculty member of the appropriate sex. A separate 
study hall will be provided on each floor. 


III 


The new program in the upper schools will be 
neither coeducation nor separate education but a com- 
bination of the two designed to capitalize on the ad- 
vantages of each. The title “Parallel Education” has 
been given to this program, which has been adopted, 
in a variety of forms, by a good many country day 
schools in recent years. 

Under this plan upper school boys and girls will 
join together, as they now do to a very limited extent, 
in music, dramatics, publications, student govern- 
ment, assemblies, chapel services, service clubs, and 
various social activities. They will, however, be 
separated in study halls, home rooms, athletics, and 
guidance. 

For academic class work it is planned to keep 
seventh and eighth grade boys and girls separate, but 
beginning with the ninth grade, depending upon the 
maturity and ability of the students as well as the 
subject concerned, we shall begin to bring them to- 
gether. 

Above the ninth grade the advantages of being 
able to combine boys and girls in academic classes are 
important. At the present time we find ourselves 
with very small classes in the languages, social sci- 
ences, and advanced mathematics. Efficiency will be 
served by making these classes coeducational. Larger 
groups will provide stimulation and competition for 
the students involved as well as result in an economi- 
cal use of the teachers’ time. 

One other matter that is occupying the attention 
of the whole school family is the choice of an appro- 
priate name. When the new school is completed the 
name of the new institution will be neither Grosse 
Pointe Country Day School nor Detroit University 
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School but one that perhaps embodies something of 
both old names or one that is completely new. 
Alumni (ae) are being polled for suggestions and 
for their reaction to a variety of names that have 
already been proposed. The final decision will be 
made by the trustees. 
But whatever the name, vast changes are being 


effected here in Grosse Pointe these days. If you’re 
passing through Detroit next year, come out and see us! 


— Joun G. Coney 


Mr. Conley, teacher at Detroit University School and asso- 
ciate editor of Tue INDEPENDENT Scuoot Bu ttettn, believes 
that such a merger as he has described here may be the answer 
to a problem for many pairs of schools, 


COMMUNITY SERVICE WITHIN A SCHOOL 


PROGRESS REPORT 


I 
To is much that is creative in modern edu- 


cation. Can urban schools also recreate, for 

their so-called “privileged” pupils? Can they 
recreate opportunities for the discovery and accept- 
ance of responsibilities in daily living which will be in 
any way equivalent to the opportunities once part of 
just growing up in most American homes? Will pupils 
accept work for the good of the school community as 
truly a part of their education, and as being in no way 
on a lower plane than classroom work? Will they do 
work of various kinds, and sometimes hard work, 
which entails no immediate personal reward? 

The Park School in Baltimore is feeling its way 
toward an ever more assured and confident “yes” to 
these questions. A senior girl, responsible for the 
work of herself and three other Upper School girls 
with play groups of the Intermediate School, jotted 
down her impressions of the year’s work. The Inter- 
mediate girls did the same. Both sets of impressions 
are too long for reproduction here, but excerpts follow: 


Said the little girls: “. . . truly fine point in the way 
these girls teach us is that they do not domineer, or 
even try to.... They are fun to be with and it is easy 
to make friends with them. By making fair decisions, 
they have taught us to do the same. . . . We hope that 
when we get into the Upper School we will be able to 
do as fine a job as is being done for us.” 


The impressions recorded by the senior girl are 
her own and those of the girls for whose work she is 
responsible. “We feel that most of all by teaching 
the Intermediate Playgroup one learns to be more 
tolerant and considerate of others. Children can be 
terribly cruel to each other; we have often seen this 
with younger children, and thus we notice our short- 
comings toward our own friends. Winning a child’s 
friendship is very important. ... Dealing with chil- 
dren helps us to see and understand all types of chil- 
dren, which will benefit us when we become parents. 
... Understanding how to teach children to coop- 
erate with each other, we thus learn cooperation our- 
selves.” 


II 


Work experiences of various kinds are now at 
hand for Park School pupils through the House and 
Grounds and the Library Committees of the School 
Council, and through the Educational Community 
Service. 

The House and Grounds Committee is the organ- 
ized leadership of the Upper School student body for 
planning and executing special projects relating to the 
school plant. The handling of crowds and parking 
on May Day, at Commencement, etc., is one example 
of their work. They keep an eye out for possible im- 
provements in the cafeteria and elsewhere. Just now 
they are the guiding spirits of a slum rehabilitation 
project in downtown Baltimore. The Library Com- 
mittee does much toward shelving books, signing them 
out and in, preparing exhibits and an annual Book 
Week, and filling in when the librarian is detailed or 
absent. 

The Educational Community Service at present 
operates in four main areas: 


1. The Cafeteria. The senior class this year chose 
the cafeteria as its special project, under the guidance 
of a faculty member. All pupils in the Upper School 
are regularly on duty in the cafeteria. One of the 
senior boys prepares and posts lists of the times when 
pupils are expected to serve behind the counter. An- 
other boy has assumed the responsibility for remind- 
ing pupils when their turns arrive. Another checks 
the use and cleansing of the trays. Dishwashing and 
the clearing of tables and floor may be taken over by 
the pupils later. 

2. The Kindergarten. The little children enjoy the 
systematic and methodical services of four Upper 
School girls, who in turn enjoy the opportunity of 
learning to work with little children under expert 
supervision. Each receives a period a week of instruc- 
tion in the theory of what they practice one period or 
more a day. They receive school credit for the year’s 
work. 


3. The Intermediate Playgroups. From the work 


with three girls’ groups came the above quoted im- 
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pressions. The three boys’ groups are cared for in the 
same manner by Upper School boys. The senior boy 
in charge of these groups and the senior girl in charge 
of the girls’ groups, are doing their work under the 
supervision of the athletics directors, and as an elec- 
tive course called “Recreaticnal Leadership,” for 
which they receive school credit. 


4. The Primary Groups. In like manner, several 
Upper School pupils work for three-quarters of an 
hour one or more days a week with a Primary play- 
group. They are supervised by a senior boy, who in 
this way earns his physical education credit, and who 
in turn reports to a faculty member. 

It seems probable that many Upper School pupils, 
all of whom are regularly working in some area of the 
Educational Community Service program, would echo 
the spirit of the final remark written by the senior 
girl in charge of the group of Intermediate girls. “We 
would like to thank the faculty for letting us have the 
opportunity of working with the... children.” 


— KaTHARINE R. Foster 


Miss Foster is a teacher of history and German at The Park 
School, Baltimore, Md. 





CRITICAL YEARS AHEAD IN SCIENCE TEACHING 

At the call of James B. Conant, then president of Har- 
vard University, a group of science educators from various 
areas in the United States gathered at Cambridge, July 15 
to August 12, to consider the problems facing science ed- 
ucation, and to take a long look at the situation in science 
education with respect to the vigorous criticisms that it 
has received recently. 

The conference, financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, attempted to make a primer for the critics 
of science education, to appraise the facts of the status quo, 
to survey the literature of research studies on controver- 
sial items, and to project by extrapolation its findings into 
the future. 

The actual outcome of the conference was a much 
broader survey of science teaching. The nature of the 
problem was discussed. The supply and demand of sci- 
ence teachers was investigated. The preparation of sci- 
ence teachers for their jobs was reviewed. An inside view 
of the science teacher in his job as a career was taken. 
These matters, fully documented, are summarized in a 
48-page pamphlet entitled Critical Years Ahead in Science 
Teaching. Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained with- 
out charge from Elbert C. Weaver, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., who was one of the members of the con- 
ference. Please send a self-addressed gummed label and 
state the number of copies desired. 








LIBRARY PICTURES WANTED! 
The Library Committee of the SEB is anxious to have 
pictures of library interiors for display at the March Confer- 
ence. Schools are invited to send photographs (8” x10’) to 


Gerrisu Tuurser, Librarian, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 








1954 NORTHEAST CONFERENCE ON TEACHING 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


A Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, on 
April 9-10, 1954, at the invitation of Brown University 
and Pembroke College. 

An offshoot of the Barnard-Yale Conference, this new 
conference has been expanded to include all the foreign 
languages usually taught in schools, including the classics, 
It is being sponsored by a group of more than twenty col- 
leges and language associations in the region, which in- 
cludes the Middle Atlantic and New England states, 

All those concerned with the problems of teaching 
foreign languages are cordially invited to attend. Those 
who would like to receive a program when it is issued in 
February or March should send name and address to 
Hunter Kellenberger, Conference Chairman, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence 12, R. I. 











Is YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THe INDE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BuLLetInN is but one 
of its many services to schools. 
Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. $ .75 each $ .50 
| re ry ae ee .40 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
Ne ee ee Oa d oas chwis .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
Pe Ry, Sle, Rs WOE BES 5. ncn wean nkn sees bent deseds 15 10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .08 05 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 
ee GEE AD oly as bc uo Od a eakedauen sakes 05 05 
Pe er OE Da ivivens dena ode kdad’s ad¥cths 05 05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 
I A cru ecvivehes obedbdbatlsseascadbackssic’s 05 .05 
Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .80 per 
I I ID 0 iid nok v6 os cpecccwccccccecves subscription subscription 
PU GO ED go nc nccinccccccins sédeseseweseess 1.50 75 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations .................eeeeeeees 1.50 75 
I Or UT oa nic nisin a cee cohoccccasccses 30 25 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ............. 00. eee eens .05 .05 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... 02 02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ..................- 15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 .10 
Science for the Elementary Grades ...........cccccceccccceces out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
EEE EO Te rey ey re erry a 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Ee os oa an be o's gach paeeweeh C8 Che .20 15 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... .20 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 15 10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics .................-. .40 30 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs........... 50 40 
IIIS «0:0 0's.0 0 as wh ao 0's hun 64ue om Wade dee 28 30 .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Jt... Gt. Fr. Bit 


Ns und Hind Mein CURE REE RR heen Seba Eeen ae ae as «a 


























MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Language Schools 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS The ENGLISH SCHOOL 
July 2 - August 19 June 30 - August 14 
On the Middlebury Campus The WRITERS CONFERENCE SUMMER 
FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN August 18 - September 1 
RUSSIAN - SPANISH On the Bread Loaf Mountain Campus of 1954 
@ Scientific training in the spoken language @ Nationally known staff of teachers, authors 
@ Exclusive use of the language in all activities @ Outstanding visiting lecturers 
@ Instruction by experienced native teachers @ Stimulating and practical instruction 
@ Personal contact with the foreign culture @ Individual consultations and criticism 


Flexible graduate programs 
An organization with 38 years’ experience 
An ideally beautiful location among the Green Mountains 


For complete information write: 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE i 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT &@ 











TWO SEB CONFERENCES IN 1954 


* The Secondary Education Board will hold two impor- 
tant conferences in 1954. 


* Its 28th Annual Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, 
March 5 and 6. 


* Its 2nd Pacific Coast regional conference will be held 


at The Biltmore, Los Angeles, on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 2 and 3. 


Remember these dates ! 




















For the Independent School 
and for Teachers and Executives 


of highest qualifications .. . 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 


Established 1877. For specialization in Private School Placements 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6975 


DIRECTORS 
Ailsa W. Fulton, Frances J. Hildt 


FORMER DIRECTORS: Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, Miss Agnes Hooker, Miss Nellie Talbot. 











EDUCATIONAL She 


ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
PLACEMENTS Pitan! 


ExisaBetH Kino, Director 
Room 1006 
516 Firta AVENUE 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Established 1924 
New York 36, N. Y. 
MUnray Hitt 2-2957 Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
A selective agency for placing teachers sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
and administrators quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
in independent schools and colleges this service is from the university to the kinder- 
throughout the country. garten level, for independent schools, colleges 


and universities, for any branch of instruction 


Special Music Division: or administration. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


; Miss BLaNcHE MATTHEWS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE Sihectinal Coneeiinnl 
For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





























SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and other school personnel : 


if you want to learn about gocd opportunities in your field for 1954-55, let us hear from 
you NOW. Don’t wait until May or June, when many of the best positions will have 
been filled. Remember that you will be under no obligation to accept any position we 
may suggest to you. 


In 1953 positions were listed here by 205 independent schools, from coast to coast. 
No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Roseart W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 





Outstanding New Modern Language Readers 


More and more attractive, modern readers are being added to our list 
for French, German, and Spanish classes. These books are designed 
with true ‘artistry, with gay cover designs and story illustrations. 
They are carefully graded as to vocabulary and other readability fac- 
tors. Well-planned exercises and end-of-book reference vocabularies 
make them especially suitable for school use. Visible page vocabu- 
laries enable the student to read with the fullest enjoyment. 


These French books are typical of 
our up-to-date readers in modern languages 


Premieres Lectures Culturelles 
Croteau and Selvi 


Part One: 8 lively selections about France, her people and her culture 


Part Two: 10 absorbing little stories about subjects ranging from filial 
ingratitude to henpecked husbands 


Lectures Littéraires Graduées 


Croteau and Selvi 


3 literary masterpieces adapted for use in elementary classes: 
Moli L’Avare; Beaumarchais, Le Barbier de Seville; 





Amer ican Daudet, Tartarin de Tarascon 
Book Bell 
es Lectures Francaises 
Company prenmatimane cen te 








55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 20 sketches, short stories, dialogues, and poems, all by outstanding 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. modern and contemporary authors. ; 








THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 


at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 


parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 


and colleges. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 





The TUITION REFUND PLAN refunds the cost of 
lost education whenever sickness, accident, quarantine 
or epidemic deprives a student of more than a week’s 
class time — including withdrawals. It has a suc- 
cessful record of twenty-three years during which 
time it has protected more than 130,000 families. It 
is now in use in 289 schools and colleges. 


The TUITION REFUND PLAN is a valuable extra 
service that your school can offer without cost to it- 
self. It is paid for by parents, but refunds are made 
through the school. It protects the parent’s invest- 
ment, stabilizes the school’s income and provides a 
sound, equitable refund policy. Every school execu- 
tive should know about its advantages. 


Write now for information about the Tuition Refund Plan, telling us the 
number of your students, your enrollment conditions and tuition fees. 


A. W. G. 


EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 





